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POLITIOS IN 188r. 


TpeE miserable condition of Ireland so entirely absorbs 
public attention that the general history of the past 
ear can only be recalled to the mind by a conscious 
effort. At the beginning of 1881 ontrages of all kinds 
were constantly perpetrated in Ireland. At the end of 
the year violence and anarchy are still more universally 
prevalent. The pretence of resistance to unjust demands 
on the part of the landlords has been exchanged for a 
neral refusal of rent. Tenants who are really or pro- 
essedly willing to pay excuse themselves on the ground 
of threats which are too often actually executed. It is 
scarcely to be regretted that the Land League, which had 
from the first stimulated crime, finally, by forbidding all 
payment of rent, provoked the Government to declare its 
suppression and to arrest some of its leaders; but the 
organization maintains its vitality in the absence of a 
visible centre, and Mr. Parnet and his allies may boast 
that they have discovered a political secret in their 
successful appeal to the worst of human motives. At 
this time year it was generally asserted, on 
authority which still remains credible, that Mr. 
GtapsTtonE, though he was slack in repressing out- 
rage, yet regarded with tenderness the right of pro- 
perty as it was vested in unoffending landlords. If the 
pular belief was well founded, the long struggle on the 
Sctesine Bill gave time for a total change of policy. The 
Land Bill, as it was framed and ultimately enacted, gave 
the tenants another large slice of the property of the 
landlords, though some optimists, including the Prime 
Minister, believed that the great majority of landlords 
would be rewarded by exemption from further loss for the 
acknowledged justice and liberality with which they had 
administered their estates. 

The condact of the tribunals which have lately begun 
to dispose of all the landed property in Ireland has caused 
not only alarm, but astonishment. At the first sitting the 
Chief Commissioner proclaimed the startling doctrine that 

_rents were to be so adjusted as to allow the occupier to 
live and thrive on the land. The Sub-Commissions, each 
consisting of a lawyer in small practice and of two irre- 
sponsible persons, sometimes tenant-farmers, have already 
reduced hundreds of innocent owners to ruin by arbi- 
trary reductions of rent; and English partisans are not 
ashamed to quote their iniquitous decisions as proofs that 
the tenants have hitherto been intolerably oppressed. The 
landlords have no better security for the residue of their 
rents than for the payments of which they had been pre- 
viously defrauded. At no former time has the condition 
of Treland been more hopeless, and the infection of vicious 
legislation is already spreading to Great Britain. In parts 
of England and Scotland tenant-farmers are combining for 
the purpose of obtaining an Irish Land Act for themselves. 
Mr. Giapsronz, as might be expected, encourages their 
agitation by the use of ambiguous phrases. 

’ The revival of industrial and commercial prosperity 
which had begun in 1880 has not been interrupted, though 
another inclement season has prevented the removal of 
agricultural depression. A good harvest would have gone 
far to relieve the farmers, inasmuch as American importa- 
tions have declined, and the prices of produce have been 
Comparatively high. A large increase in the rate of 
discount, beginning about the middle of the year, may 
be in some degree attributed to the improvement of trade. 


The demand for English products would be practically un- 
limited, but for the protective tariffs which are established 
in all other civilized States. A consequent sense of in- 
justice has produced a mistaken agitation which is already 
subsiding. The theory of Fair-trade, as it is called, re- 
quires the imposition of retaliatory duties on imports from 
countries which impose heavy taxes on English goods. 
Some dreamers have projected a Customs Union of the 
Mother-country and the Colonies, with perfect internal 
free trade and a high tariff against foreigners. Many of 
the promoters of the movement acted in perfect good 
faith ; but they have not succeeded in obtaining numerous 
proselytes. Many years will probably elapse before the 
principles of Free-trade ‘will be acknowledged on the Con- 
tinent of Europe or in America. In the meantime 
England will derive great advantages from the possession 
ofasound commercial system. The natural irritation of the 
partisans of Fair-trade has combined with the more reason- 
able convictions of the mass of the trading community to in- 
spire a wholesome vigilance during the negotiations for a re- 
newal of the French Commercial’ Treaty. The English 
manufacturers have almost unanimously protested against 
the conclusion of any treaty which might be less liberal 
than Mr. Cospen’s. At first their indifference to a settle- 
ment was received by the French Legislature with in- 
credulity; but a desire for a treaty has grown among 
French economists in proportion to the backwardness of 
the English producers. The fate of the treaty is still 
uncertain ; but the French and English Commissioners 
are believed to have agreed on all important points except 
the French duties on woollen goods. 

The only foreign transactions which have been con- 
nected with English policy are the settlement of the 
dispute between Greece and Turkey, and the military 
mutiny in Egypt. In the French invasion of Tunis the 
English Government has wisely remained neutral. The 
English plenipotentiaries at Berlin had assented by 
anticipation to an indefinite extension of French in- 
fluence in the Regency; and the French Consul, M. 
Rovustan, apparently chose his own time for carry- 
ing out a deliberate policy by suddenly requiring the 
Bey to suppress the chronic excesses of certain tribes 
on the Algerian border. The Bey, as had been anticipated, 
was unable to reduce the Kroumirs to obedience; and his 
default was punished by the forced acceptance of a treaty 
which abolished his independence. The French, after a 
few skirmishes, left the Kroumirs to themselves; but they 
have since found it necessary to employ a large military 
force in restraining the discontented tribes as far as the 
borders of the desert. The insurgents are totally unable 
to resist French troops, but they keep the whole country 
in alarm, and they frequently evade pursuit. M. Gan- 
BETTA, on his accession to power, expressed his determina- 
tion to maintain the treaty of Bardo; but he would 
perhaps be glad to be rid of an unprofitable acquisi- 
tion. An adverse verdict given by a jury in an 
action for libel brought by M. Rovsran is sup- 
posed to indicate popular disapproval of the annex- 
ation of Tunis. The friendly relations between France 
and Italy have, for the present, been disturbed by the 
establishment in Tunis of exclusive French influence. It 
was in some degree as a punt against the unfriendly 
policy of France that King Houmperr, in the late 


autumn, paid a ceremonial visit to Vienna. He was 
understood to solicit admission to the league between 
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overtures have been favO@pably received. The complica- 
tions of Continental politics are inexhaustible; and it 
would seem that Prince Bismarck, having suddenly 
resumed friendly relations with the Pops, is disposed to 
interfere on his behalf to improve his position at 
Rome. It is intelligible that foreign Governments should 
regret the abolition of the temporal power, so far as the 
Pope’s territorial sovereignty rendered him liable to 
material pressure; but it is impossible for any Italian 
Government to relinquish its hold on Rome, and Prince 
Bismarck can have no design of coercing Italy. An 
alliance of Germany with the Pore would, in spite of the 
complications at Tunis, throw back Italy into the arms 
of France. The projected abolition of the Fark Laws, 
-and the appointment of a Prussian Minister accredited 
to the Vatican, are consequences of Prince Bismarcxk’s 
defeat in the recent elections, The family alliance 
-with Russia has apparently not been disturbed by the 
assassination of Anexanper III. and by the accession of his 
son. The Emperors of Germany and Russia held a meet- 
ing at Dantzig, in which they seem to have arrived at a 
political understanding. Since that time Count Katnoxy, 
who became Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister on the 
death of Baron HayMertz, is supposed to have arranged a 
more formal treaty with the Russian Conrt; yet,according to 
the latest rumours, the relations of the Russian and German 
Governments have lately become less friendly. Internal 
troubles and anxieties will probably prevent the Russian 
Government from disturbing the peace of Europe. 


The brilliant advance and the victory of Sir Freprrick 
Roserts in the neighbourhood of Candahar were followed 
by the entire evacuation of the territory which had been 
occupied as far as Pishin. Some months afterwards Ayoos 
advanced from Herat to Candahar, and defeated one of 
ABDURRAHMAN’S generals; but in a subsequent encounter 
Ayoos was defeated; and, Herat having been occupied 
by an officer of AppuRRAHMAN’s, AyooB took refuge in 
Persian territory. It is not yet certain whether the 
AmeER will be able to maintain his authority at any or 
all of the three capitals of Afghanistan. During the 
internal struggles the Russians appear to have advanced 
so far into the Turcoman country as to have procured the 
submission of the chiefs of Merv. The result of the most 
mortifying occurrence of the year is not yet fully known. 
The Transvaal has, in painful circumstances, been surren- 
dered to the Boers, and for the present there is e in 
South Africa. The death of Lord BeaconsFiztp will 
ponerse henceforth serve as a date for a great change in 

nglish policy. In no previous year has the progress of 
revolution been more distinctly visible. The accidental 
acquisition of the suffrage by a portion of the lowest 
classes of the community, through a scandalous blunder, 
has scarcely excited attention. 


Austria and Germany ; igsnot whether his 


LORD JUSTICE LUSH. 


Ts death of Lord Justico Lush terminates a long and 
honourable career. There has seldom been a better 
specimen of the barrister who attends to his business, who 
works hard and gets on by working hard, who sticks to 
his trade until he becomes master of it; or of the judge who 
gives his whole mind and his whole powers to getting 
properly through his duties, who knows what a judge 
ought to know, and who sits in the seat of justice in 
onker to give justice of the best kind and in the best 
way that experience of men and law can suggest. In 
a calling where so many qualities and habits of the 
intellect may show themselves as in that of a judge, 
and in a sphere so singularly wide and varied as that 
of the administration of the law, there are sure to be 
found distinct types of judges, and each type may be 
admirable and excellent in its way. The two heads of the 
ordinary judicial body, Lord CoLermnce and the Masrer of 
the Rotts, add very greatly to the efficiency of the 
Bench, and attract a yery lange rtion of the confidence 
of the public and of the in the administration of the 
law. No men could be more unlike, and the special gifts 
for judicial work which they bring with them are very 
distinct and almost dissimilar; but they have one point of 

turns his gifts and graces, or his insight an idity, 
to the work before him as he might have temnel it to 


Justice Lusn presented a different type. 


other work. The man comes before the judge. Lord 
In him the 
man was the lawyer; not that he was a legal pedant, 
or ® lawyer with mere technical knowledge. n the 
contrary, he brought to the administration of the law 
a sound com.oon sense, a just commiseration for suitors, 
an unfailing desire that the rules of law should be dis. 
covered to be what an honourable man who knows 
law, but who also knows the place of law in life, would 
wish them to be. No judge was ever more anxious 
that suitors, who each had something of justice on his 
side, should settle their differences before legal subtle- 
ties were argued out; and there was nothing he liked 
better than to make such suitors tokerably happy before 
they knew what was happening to them. A master of 
technicalities, he was never the slave of his knowledge. 
But he was throughout life a lawyer, and a lawyer who 
moved on in the old-fashioned traditional way. He 
worked his way up along a toilsome path from the 
bottom almost to the top. He did not enter the halls 
of legal triumph throngh any of their grand portals. 
He began by being a solicitor, was called late to the 
Bar, wrote a book on practice, and practised as a 
special pleader; he was then a very hard-working 
junior, and next a hard-working Queen’s Counsel; and, 
lastly, for fifteen years, a hard-working Pnisne judge. 
He was never in Parliament, he never electrified a 
jury or any one else. But he knew his business, 
stuck to his business, and was at last made a Jndge 
of Appeal because it became quite impossible that he 
should not be made one. It would be too hazardous 
to say that all judges ought to be of this type; but 
it is very safe to say that the judicial body would 
little satisfy the legal profession and the public unless 
it contained a large admixture of judges like Lord Justice 
Lusu. 


The Judge whose death is now widely and sincerely 
deplored had been longer on the Bench than any other 
judge. The calling of a judge seems to be healthy one, and 
several of the judges are advanced in years; but the date 
of the Lorp Justice’s appointment was anterior to that 
of any of his colleagues. In sixteen years all who sat 
with him had been made judges, and many of them had 
been appointed very recently. During the existence of 
the present Ministry not a single English see has fallen 
vacant; but no fewer than six ordinary judges have been 
appointed, and four ordinary judges have been made 
judges of appeal. Besides the vacancy in the Appeal Court 
created by the death of Lord Justice Luss, there is also 
vacant the post of a third paid Law Lord. Two very high 
positions, therefore, have now to be filled up; and if promo- 
tions are made from the existing Bench, there will be other 
vacancies to be filled up among the ordinary judges. If to 
be made a judge or to be promoted is happiness, then the 
Government has made ten persons happy, and it may, if it 
pleases, bestow happiness on four others. And yet it has 
not been two years in office. This shows an extraordinary 
flow of legal advancement, and ought to be most gratifying 
to the Bar. There will probably be somewhat-of a pause 
in the current soon, for the places created by recent legisla- 
tion will have been filled up, and many of the newly- 
appointed judges are comparatively young men. But the 
flow must always go on with a fairly strong force, for the 
judgeships are now many, and the date of Lord Justice 
Lusu’s first appointment shows that within a moderately 
short space of time vacancies must occur. Leaders 
at the Bar and those who have attained eminence 
in some way withont being exactly leaders have, 
therefore, a good time before them. Business is said to 
be slack at the Bar just now, and clever men who feel that 
they ought to be making more money deplore a state of 
things which they think is hardly worthy of a great com- 
mercial country. But the business of being a judge was 
never brisker than it is now. And, whatever may be said 
in public, there can be little doubt that there are very 
few barristers who are not pleased to secure the offer of 
a judgeship, and who are not still more pleased and proud 
if they can say that they have received the offer and re- 
fused it. The occupation of a judge is at once agreeable, 
dignified, and healthy. On this last advantage f their 
position the judges lay peculiar stress. They are allowed 
four and @ half months of clear holiday in a year, and they 
declare that they could not get on with a day less. That 
is about’ the minimum of complete leisure which a man, 
occupying an agreeable and dignified position, must enjoy 
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if he is to keep perfectly well and bright. With this 
liberal provision for continued health and spirits, they feel 
that a judgeship is a position which they have done them- 
selves no wrong in accepting, and which they can recom- 
mend to their aspiring friends with complete good faith. 

: It is sometimes however thought, and more frequently 
perhaps said, that judgeships may be very good things 
to get, but that.there are now so many of them that there 
-will soon be a dearth of barristers fit to get them. : Those 
who are of this opinion may study with advantage the 


-eareer of Lord Justice Lush. He was by common consent 


an excellent judge; but it cannot be said that he in any 
sway lifted himself out of the ordinary groove of his pro- 
fession. He was not in Parliament; he had. been many 
years a Puisne judge before he was made a Judge of 


Appeal. He rose as any barrister of ability may rise, and 


he won his way to the Appeal Court by long slow hard 


work. If this is the road along which barristers have to. 


travel in order to die with the reputation of having been 
excellent judges, there ought not to be any great deficiency 
of competent travellers. There are many reasons for 
thinking that it will in the future be easier than it has 


hitherto been to follow in the steps of Lord Justice Lusu. 
_Parely professional qualities have more and more attention 


paid them. The connexion between the Bar and politics 
grows less and less. Parliament is not now the recognized 
avenue to the Bench that it used to be. Ten of the exist- 
ing judges have been appointed in the last four years, 
and ont of the ten only two were ever in the House of 
Commons. It may even be doubted whether a barrister 
does not now lessen rather than improve his chances of a 
judgeship by entering Parliament. If he stays outside, 
his appointment cannot be denounced as a political job, 
and he cannot have to vacate a seat which the Govern- 
ment might fear to lose. And, while the Bench is be- 
«coming less political, the chief legal Parliamentary offices 
re becoming more political. The Law Officers are much 
more politicians who take semi-legal places in the 
Government than lawyers who occupy semi-political ap- 
pointments on their way to the Bench. Possibly, in time, 
the Chancellorship may undergo a similar transformation ; 
and the Chancellor will be regarded, not as the head of 
the law, but as a peer who for the time being imports 
some general acquaintance with law into the counsels of 
the Cabinet. The sphere of political lawyers will thus 
become a different sphere from that of non-political 
lawyers ; and, in the sphere of non-political lawyers, Lord 
Justice Lusu surely set anexample that may be followed, 
‘and reached an eminence that may be rivalled, if only 
those who come after him will do their work from the day 
of their call to the day of their death as steadily, as 
laboriously, and as sensibly as he did. 


M. PAUL BERT AND THE BISHOPS. 


MM PAUL BERT is evidently determined that the 
e Church shall not forget what sort of ruler she has 
over her. The bishops are now to taste in their own persons 
some of the sweets of that surveillance to which they are 
supposed to have subjected their clergy. The Minister 
has directed one of his subordinates to obtain from the 
Prefects minute information as to the character, ante- 
cedents, and habits of the bishops. That M. Burr should 
wish to enlarge his knowledge upon these points is natural 
enough. A bishop is to him a perfectly unknown animal, 
and, as so long as he remains Minister of Worship he will 
have to maintain some kind of relations with bishops, it 
is indispensable that this omission in his political edu- 
cation should somehow be filled up. M. Brrr finds 
himself inconveniently in advance of his age. | Until 
lately he had probably looked forward to being Min- 
ister in that happy future when churches and _ re- 
ligions shall be no more; and when, if bishops have 
to be studied at all, it will be from specimens preserved in 

irits, not from the living subject. Fortune has called 

. Bert to greatness while this beneficent process is stil! 
incomplete. Instead of having to build on the ground 
from which the Church has been cleared away, he has him- 
self to take a hand in the process of demolition. Bishops 


still cumber the ground in all directions, and, much as | 


he himself may long for the time when they shall do su 


no longer, he has to wait for M. Gamsrrra’s bidding before — 


taking measures to get rid of them. All that is left to 
him theretore is to make the lives that are still left, to 


| 


‘them as uncomfortable as possible. This is a part which 


M. Bert is very well able to play. The direction to the 
Prefects to keep a sharp eye on the bishops, and to sub- 
ject their words and actions to the kind of scrutiny 
which a detective policeman brings to bear on a 
suspected criminal, is sufficiently annoying to men 
who, down to a very few years back, were at least 
as important personages in their dioceses as the Prefect 
himself. The mere sense of being watched is unpleasant, 
and to be watched by an equal to whom yon have suddenly 
been made subordinate is especially disagreeable. This 
last feature in the case is carefally brought out by the 
friends of the Government in the press. They defend M. 
Casracnaky’s circular on the ground that it involves no 
new principle. The Prefects, they say, have always been in 
the habit of keeping the Minister well informed as to the 
merits and demerits of their subordinates. How else can 
the Minister know whom to promote and whom to leave 
where he is? The point of M. Castacyary’s circular lies 
in the fact that it extends to bishops a kind of inspection 
which has hitherto been only applied to the officials re- 
sponsible to the Prefect. It treats them for the first time 
as the Prefect’s subordinates. Even the motive alleged 
for the issue of the circular has a sting of its own. 
The bishops know that vacancies in the higher ranks 
of the hierarchy are filled up by the Government, but 
they do not wish to be reminded that their promotion 
depends on M. Bert's pleasure. This is precisely the 
kind of reflection that brings their position home to 
them in the most unpleasant manner possible. M. 
Gambertra’s choice of a Minister of Worship is thus com- 
pletely justified. He wished to make the clergy pass 
under the yoke, and while M. Brrr is their superior there 
is no fear that any incident of the process will be excused 
them. 


Some wonder has been expressed at the indiscretion 
which allowed the existence of this circular to become 
known. It is safe, however, to say that it was written in 
order to become known. M. Bert had no need to put his 
desire for information about the bishops on record in this 
formal way. If the information itself were the thing he 
valued, he could have obtained it without difficulty 
and without noise. He need not even have committed 
the wish to writing. A French Prefect is seldom 
slow at taking a hint, and it would have been quite 
enough for the Minister to mention in conversation 
that it would be convenient to know anything that could 
be got together about the bishops to ensure ample infor- 
mation. lt-is allowable therefore to suppose that some- 
thing more than information was wanted. The annoyance 
to be given to the bishops in the course of obtaining the 
information was contemplated beforehand. If M. Berr 
could at once have been supplied from the pigeon-holes of 
the Ministry of Worship with all the facts he wanted, he 
would still have directed M. Castacnary to send out the 
circular. The policy which underlies this step—the policy 
of irritating and humiliating the clergy in the most con- 
spicuous way possible—is evidentiy one which M. GamsBerra 
has deliberately adopted. The Church is to be placed 
under a kind of official excommunication. To be her 
servant is to be counted as a sufficient disqualification for 
the service of the State. Even the village schoolmaster 
must not in future act as bellringer or sacristan in the 
village church. He must decide which post he will retain, 
and abandon or be dismissed from the other. The Church 
is a public enemy ; and, except in the case of M. Bert, who 
is compelled by the terms of the Concordat to go through 
certain formalities of intercourse, all who associate them- 
selves with her must expect to be treated as public 
enemies. As yet, however, it must be observed that no 
positive harm has been done to the Church. Insult has not 
so much been added to iajury as it has taken the place of it. 
M. Ferry was a more active enemy than M. Gamperra has 
yet shown himself, though M. Gamperra is probably re- 
garded by all except the very few who are in the secret-— 
if there is any secret to be in—as by far the more for- 
midable adversary. It is still possible, therefore, that the 
notion that M. Gamperra deliberately intends his bark to 
be worse than his bite may prove to have truth in it; and 
that, though M. Gawsetta is bent upon making the lives 
of the French clergy bardensome, he intends to be content 
with this. The advantage of such a course is that it 
cnables him to keep his Radical supporters in good humour 
without breaking with the traditional policy of France, 
where the external interests of Catholicism are concerned. 
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He has to be a protector of Catholicism in Tunis and 
Algeria, and considerations which he cannot disregard 
may make it important not to be on very bad terms with 
the Porz. How is he to bend to these necessities without 
. alienating ‘his Radical supporters at home? Only by 
giving these supporters the pleasure, which they value so 
highly, of seeing a bishop baited. In the strength of this 
refreshing meat they may perhaps endure to see the 
Nuncio asked to dinner and the French Minister at the 
Vatican instructed to be courteous to the Pore. 

The restoration of the oath which under the Concordat 
onght to be taken by bishops on their appointment to a 
see, if it is really intended, is another move in the 
same direction. It is quite impossible that M. GamBerra 
should suppose that there is any safety in oaths. He has 
seen too many taken and broken to have any illusion left 
upon this point. Many of the higher officials who now 
serve the Republic were originally servants of the Empire, 
but the allegiance they swore to Naporeon III. has not 
stood in the way of their duty to the powers that be. 
An oath “to remain obedient and faithful to the Government 
“ established by the Constitution of the French Repablic” 
will only remain binding as long as there is a French Re- 
public to be obeyed; and the most ardent rebel usually 
succeeds in persuading himself that public tranquillity and 
the welfare of the State will in the long run be promoted, 
not impaired, by the removal! of the particular rulers against 
whom he is conspiring. There is irony enough in the 
fact that this very oath to maintain the Republic was im- 
posed on the bishops by the first Narotzon. But an oath 
may be useless without ceasing to be distasteful, and it is 
in the latter quality that the explanation of its revival 
should perhaps be looked for. The bishops are suspected, 
to say the least, of cherishing a concealed dislike of the 
Republic, and to remind them that they have taken 
an oath to remain obedient and faithful to it, and to 
inform the Government of anything occurring in their 
dioceses to the prejudice of the State, will be a ready 
method of annoying them when nothing else happens to 
be at hand. By what process M. Gamperra has convinced 
himself that this method of treating the greatest and most 
conservative of French institutions can ultimately promote 
public tranquillity is not known. Perhaps in the hurry 
of taking ottice he has not found time to put the question 

‘to himself. 


THE BRIBERY SENTENCES. 


HERE could be little doubt as to the answer which 
Sir Wiu1aM Harcourt would return to the memorial 

in favour of the persons convicted of bribery. Having in 
the last Session introduced a Government Bill for the 
aggravation of the  peresg-e gs of the offence, the members 
of the Cabinet could not be expected to admit that the 
existing penalty was excessive. An immediate remission 
of the sentences would have operated as a censure on the 
judge who had deliberately inflicted a severe penalty on 
undoubted offenders against the law. That the Home 
Secrerary is not unwilling to reconsider the sentences 
on grounds of humanity has already been proved by the 
release of one of the misdemeanants who had become 
seriously ill in prison. If there should be grounds for 
similar clemency in any of the other cases, it will be better 
that any partial mitigation of punishment should not be 
made under pressure. That the moral guilt of the prisoners 
is not, in general estimation, deemed proportionate to the 
legal consequences of their acts seems to be amply proved 
by the extraordinary depth and extent of the feeling 
which has been excited by the sentences. In addition to 
a much larger number of memorialists holding good social 
positions, more than a hundred members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, three hundred bankers, and between three 
and four thousand solicitors have signed one or other of 
several memorials which were presented to the Home 
Secretary. No attempt was made to suggest the inno- 
cence of any of the prisoners, and the memorial included 
decent phrases in formal condemnation of the offence of 
administering bribes; but it is certain that the memorial- 
ists, while they were chiefly actuated by personal com- 
assion, really disbelieved in the gravity of a crime which 
been created by legislation. Bribery at elections is, on 
any tenable theory of representation, wrong in itself, and it 
is still more certainly illegal ; but the whole community is 
corscious that its horror of the practice is more or less 


hypocritical and capricious. Votes ought to be given 
with exclusive regard to the public interest; but in the 
great majority of instances the practice is remote from the 
ideal standard. There are even worse methods of corrup- 
tion than the distribution of sovereigns. 

The same virtuous Government which proposes to add 
hard labour to imprisonment as a penalty of payment for 
votes has lately profited by one of the most disgraceful 
appeals to the cupidity of voters which have ever been 
employed by the most unscrupulous of election agents. The 
Committee or the supporters of the Irish Soticrror 
Generat at the late election for Derry issued placards with 
lists of rents reduced according to the scandalous practice 
of the Land Act Sub-Commissioners, with an intimation 
that similar boons would be secured by tenant-farmers if 
they voted for Mr. Porrer. It is highly probable that these 
corruptincitements, which seem not to have been repudiated 
by the candidate, tended to secure his return. His 
colleagues and superiors welcomed his victory without 
expressing any remorse for proceedings which were morally 
equivalent to bribery. The Ministers, indeed, cannot 
afford to inquire too closely into the means by which 
many of their followers obtained seats in Parliament. Some 
of the constituencies which contributed to the Liberal 
majority sold their votes almost as openly as the electors 
of Sandwich or of Macclesfield. The equally guilty 
consciences of both political parties sometimes deterred 
the losers from petitioning, and consequently secured 
them against troublesome inquiries. The electors of 
Derry sold their suffrages at a higher rate, for borough 
voters seldom obtain a price equal to twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. of an average Ulster farmer’s rent. Even the 
most immaculate of Ministers has not always abstained 
from the suggestion of sordid or selfish motives. In 
1874 Mr. GLaDsTONE promised to repeal the Income-tax if 
the constituencies would renew his lease of power. If 
the electors in general had responded to his offer, there 
can be no doubt that they would have voted in considera- 
tion of a pecuniary advantage to themselves. 


It is possible that severity of puzishment may tend to 
create an artificial public opinion in condemnation of 
bribery. For the present, the unexpected sentences which 
have been passed seem to have produced an opposite 
effect. The forty thousand memorialists who approached 
the Home Office were probably disposed to find excuses 
for acts which they nominally allowed to be culpable. It 
is at least certain that they were more impressed with the 
assumed injustice of the penalty than with the guilt of 
the misdemeanants. To ordinary persons it seems 
shocking that a solicitor or town councillor should be 
compelled to wear a prison dress and live on prison fare, 
while his equals, who are known to have been engaged in 
similar practices, find that their social position is not 
affected.” Rich and zealous Liberals who, like the corre- 
sponding section of the opposite party, subscribe large 
sums to be employed at every general election, mast 
strongly suspect that the application of the funds whieh 
they provide is not always consistent with absolute purity. 
There are, indeed, legal expenses to be incurred; but the 
money passes throngh the hands of subordinate agents, 
who may not be inclined to lose an election for want of a 
moderate sum. Not a few boroughs are, with more or less 
success, “ nursed,” as it is called, by neighbouring aspirants 
to Parliamentary honours. The constituencies which 
profit by the continuous liberality of intending candidates 
are not morally distinguishable from their neighbours who 
sell‘themselves fora lamp sum. As long as respectable 
politicians of both parties connive at such practices, it will 
be difficult to persuade ordisary persons that a distributor 
of bribes is on the same moral level with a thief or a 
forger. 


It is contended by the advocates of severity that the 
admitted confusion and uncertainty of opinion requires to 
be corrected by a strict administration of the law, if not 
by the imposition of additional penalties, It is conceiv- 
able that such experiments might have the effect of dimin- 
ishing, if not of abolishing, the grosser forms of bribery. 
In such a case a definite advantage would have been ob- 
tained, but many of the evils which seem to be inseparable 
from a system of popular representation would remain. A 
purchased vote indicates no preference for one candidate 
over another, and no belief in any political principle ; but the 
bribable voter, even if he were prevented from actually 
receiving bribes, would still, as before, have no disposition 
to recognize merit or fitness. Itis difficult to conjecture the 
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grounds on which the constituency of Macclesfield would 
vote in the absence of bribes, if their borough were not 
disfranchised. The chances are that their paymasters on 
either side have ordinarily been equal in patriotism and 
avility, and that they could only be distinguished by their 
comparative spirit in bidding at the electoral auction. When 
no money was forthcoming, the voters would probably 
fer, in default of other reasons for choice, the most 
uent demagogue. Their appetite for illegitimate gains 
would be directed to general projects of spoliation, instead 
of to personal corruption. It is impossible to make men 
honest, intelligent, or public-spirited by penal legislation ; 
but perhaps one corrupt motive among many may be 
gradually eliminated. At the next general election the 
business of administering bribes will pass into the hands 
of humbler agents. There will be a large namber of 
additional claimants in virtue of their occupation of rooms 
in common lodging-houses. By an odd accident the same 
Jndge whose sentence has produced a reaction in favour 
of bribery came about the same time to the conclusion 
that Parliament had, without knowing it, suddenly 
enfranchised nearly the whole male population of the 
boroughs. This decision was afterwards limited in its 
scope and effects, but to a considerable extent it was con- 
firmed. It is not to be expected that the poorest part of 
the population, unexpectedly invested with the franchise, 
will refuse in all cases to sell their unfamiliar votes. It 
may also be predicted that they will find willing cus- 
tomers, 


THE POPE AND ITALY. 


HE authorship of the pamphlet I? Papa e 
lV Italia, which has recently appeared at Rome, is not 
of much consequence. It is pretty certain that it contains, 
if not the Pore’s last word on the relations between him- 
self and the Italian Government, at least the particular 
word which he thinks it expedient to say at the present 
moment. Perhaps it will be doing the writer no in- 
justice to assume that his object is rather to show the 
difficulties that surround the maintenance of the present 
state of things in Rome than to bring about the adoption 
of the particular proposal recommended in the pamphlet. 
That this proposal would in itself be a reasonable one 
may be admitted. It is very much to the interest of 
both the Powers concerned that they should devise some 
means of living peaceably side by side, and no expedient 
would be so effectual—supposing that it were possible to 
resort to it—as the transfer of the seat of Government to 
Florence. Rome could then resume the place for which 
history and the course of events have fitted her, and become 
the ecclesiastical capital of the Catholic world. The whole 
temper, however, of the Italian people is opposed to sucha 
compromise as this. It is hardly too much to say that to 
the Italian Radicals Italian unity was dearer for that which 
it destroyed than for that which it created. To make 
Rome the seat of Government was to declare that the 
world of which it had so long been the capital had ceased 
to be. Any compromise which lessens the force of this 
triumph would encounter violent and probably successful 
opposition from the whole Radical party. With the fran- 
chise what it is, even its acceptance by the majority of the 
Legislature would be by no means conclusive as to its 
popularity in the country, and the Cabinet which proposed 
it might only find that it had made its own continuance in 
office impossible. 

If, however, the expedient suggested by the writer of 
the pamphlet must be rejected as impracticable, he has no 
difficulty in showing that the expedient actually adopted 
by the Ttalian Government is inadequate. The ‘‘ Guaran- 
“tees,” he says, guarantee nothing. They have been given 
to the Porg by a Government which was free to withhold 
them, and is equally free to recall them. Liberty which 
rests on no better foundation than an Act of the Legis- 
lature is no liberty at all. A vote has made it, and a vote 
can unmake it. This is the objection to the theory of a 
Law of Guarantees; but there is a further objection in the 
fact that recent events have shown that the Italian 
Government is too weak to give effect to the statute, 
however anxious it may be to do so. A living Pope is 
not likely to evoke less enmity than a dead one; and, if 
the authorities could not secure for the body of Pius IX. an 


with more respectfal treatment if he went in and oat as 
of old among the Roman people? If the law were 
technically inadequate, some little weakness on the part 
of those whose business it is to enforce it might be put 
up with. If it had been carried out to the letter, its 
technical insufficiency might be passed over. Bat, 
when it is worthless alike on paper and in_ action, 
it is impossible for the Pope to put any trust in it. 
There is really no answer to this reasoning. The Italian 
Radicals are hewn out of the same block as the French 
Radicals. Their dislike of the Papacy is not a mere 
languid feeling evoked by the recollection of the wrongs it 
has done them in the past. They hate it for its virtues at 
least as much as for its faults. Of the two, they were more 
ready to tolerate Pius IX. than Leo XIII. The one, they 
felt, was doing something at every turn to embroil the 
Church with the temporal Governments of Europe; the 
other is prudent, conciliatory, and anxious to be on good 
terms with all the Powers with which he is brought in 
contact. Prius IX. needed only to be left alone to ensure 
that he would somehow make things worse for himself; 
Leo XIII, if he were allowed to go his own way, might 
end by convincing the Italians that their temporal interests 
would be best served by a frank understanding with the 
Vatican. Supposing that the French Legislature had 

assed a Law of Guarantees when Marshal MacManon was 

resident of the Republic and the Duke of Brociiz Prime 
Minister, what chance would there be of its maintenance 
now that M. Grévy is President and M. Gampetra Prime 
Minister? A steady progress in the direction of Radicalism 
is no more impossible in Italy than it has proved to be in 
France ; and, if the Extreme Left were once in power, the 
Pope’s title to the honours and immunities of a sovereign 
prince would not be worth an hour’s purchase. 


It is not the purpose of the writer of the pamphlet to 
indicate any means by which the system of guarantees 
could be strengthened. He wishes to show by a process 
of exhaustion that the only possible way out of the dead- 
lock in which things at present are lies in a Concordat 
between the new Italy and the Roman Church which 
shall secure to the Pore the liberty which Catholics every- 
where desire for him by giving him back his sceptre. 
Bat to ask one thing with a secret intention of accepting 
another is not an unknown process in diplomacy ; and it 
would not be surprising if the author of this pamphlet 
and those in whose interest he writes were more bent 
upon proving the offers embodied in the Law of Guarantees 
to be illusory than upon rejecting all proposals to make 
them real except the one actually suggested in its pages. 
There is a third expedient which is not open to the ob- 
jections which are urged with sd much force against the 
adequacy of the Law of Guarantees and the possibility of 
restoring Rome to the Pore. What is it that makes the 
guarantees so worthless in the eyes of Leo XIII.? The 
fact that they have no sanction beyond a Parliamentary. 
vote which may any day be rescinded. Consequently, if 
they could be invested with some sanction which is not 
dependent on a Parliamentary vote, the ground of the 
Papal objection would be removed. The only way in 
which this additional sanction can be given is by making 
them rest not on statute, but on treaty. No doubt, even 
a treaty can be denounced, but only if the Power de- 
nouncing it is willing to run all the risks which such a 
step may carry with it. Ordinarily speaking, rights which 
are secured by an international instrument are beyond the 
reach of municipal legislation. Of course even an inter- 
national instrament may go for nothing, if none of the 
parties to it are disposed to enforce its due execution. The 
liberty which the Law of Guarantees professedly gives to the 
Pore might be secured to him by a treaty between Italy and 
certain other Powers, and yet, in the event of this liberty 
being violated by the Italian Government, none of the other 
signatary Powers might choose to interfere. But the 
solution recommended by the writer of the pamphlet is 
open to an almost identical objection. Supposing that 
the city of Rome, together with some fragment of the 
surrounding country, were restored to the Popg, his posses- 
sion of it must remain in the highest degree precarious, 
unless it were secured by something in the nature of an 
international arrangement. Without such an arrangement 
the Pore would be as much at the mercy of the Italian 
Government as he is now. The territory, like the 
guarantees, would have been freely given, and might be 


uninterrupted and honoured journey to its last resting- | capriciously taken away. The only way to make a modus 
place, what chance is there that Luo XIII. would meet | vivendi enduring is to invest it with some kind of authority 
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which the Italian Parliament cannot annal of its own mere 
motion. It may be impossible, of course, to create such 
an authority; but, supposing it to be created, it would 
be far easier to affix it toa Law of Guarantees than to a 
cession of territary.. Where either expedient would secure 
the Pops’s independence, that which is easiest to bring 
about is plainly the best to labour for. It is true that the 
Italian Ministerial papers profess to regard both proposals 
as equally impossible. The Italian Government will not 
tolerate, they say, any kind of. foreign interference be- 
tween itself and the Porz. But the present relations 
, between the two Powers are of a kind which can hardly 
‘be more tolerable to Italy than they are to the Pops. So 
‘long as the Church is hopelessly estranged, the State must 
forego the support of the greatest of conservative forces. 
There is only one of the Italian parties that can profit by 
this state of things, and that is the party which regards 
the Kine as only one degree less hateful than the Pore. 


MR, SHAW AND HOME RULE. 


SHAW’S temperate and argumentative letter 

more than justifies his refusal to join the resuscitated 

Home Rule League, and it contains almost as conclusive 

an argument against the Association known by the same 

name of which he was:once the nominal leader. Mr. Saaw 

hints, if he does ‘not expressly assert, that the present League 

is formed for treasonable purposes, and also as a substitute 

for the Land League while that organization is violently 

suppressed. No loyal subject; no friend of order or 

jastice, will join any League for effecting political changes 

“ while the country is excited by wild and impracticable 

_“ schemes, while social ties are loosened, and while das- 
“ tardly crime is stalking through the land.” Mr. Pane. 

has never made a secret of the connexion between the 

system of agrarian plunder which he has promoted and the 

.ulterior political revolation which, as he hopes, will follow. 
; The extermination, or even the impoverishment, of the 
jowners of land will have annihilated the class which is 
most closely identified with the Union. Mr. Suaw, in- 
deed, believes that the tenant-farmers, the tradesmen, and 
tthe middle class in general would oppose separation if 
lthey thought that it was imminent. ‘I'he reasons for his 


judgment are not stated; and it is not improbable that. 


Mr. ParNeLw’s calculation would be justified by the result. 
It is certain that the Home Rule League is, at the present 
time, bitterly hostile to England and to all the Irish sup- 
porters of union. The fiction of a federal relation between 
the Empire and a self-governing Irish State is wholly 
obsolete. As Mr. Suaw’says, the agitation is directed, not 
to the attainment of local self-government, but to the 
establishment of an Irish Republic, which, it may be 
added, would habitually ally itself with any foreign 
enemy of England. 
- No English politician, with the exception of Sir Witrrip 
Lawson, has thus far proiessed to regard the disruption of 
the United Kingdom as an open question ; and yet no less 
‘definite issue is reised by the agitation for Home Rule. 
- As long as an indefinite demand for something which was 
designated as Home Rule was preferred by Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Suaw, and their associates, it was possible to believe, 
-or to pretend to believe, that a local Legislature was com- 
patible with the sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament 
and with the prerogative of the Crown. The Irish voters 
in English boroughs were instructed to support candidates 
:who promised to vote, not for the concession of Home Rule, 
‘but for an inquiry into the meritsof the scheme. In other 
words, those who truckled to the agitation admitted that 
Home Rule was an open question. The most conclusive 
ments against the project were repudiated under the 
nence, in almost every instance, of corrupt personal 
motives. Several members owe their seats to com- 
pliance with the demands of the Irish demagogues, 
and some candidates suffered for their dishonest subser- 
viency. through the just offence which it gave to the 
genuine constituency. It is probable that hereafter even 
corrupt politicians will abstain from this particular mal- 
tice. No votes are for the present to be got by ad- 
‘hesion tothe project of an Irish Republic ; and a proselyte 
to Home Rule in its latest form is pledged to no more 
moderate scheme. It may be admitted that Irish agitators 
have only disclosed a transparent secret in deducing the 
logical conclusion from the doctrine of Home Rule; but 
it is always possible to affect belief in a political fiction 


where anything is to be got by wilful credulity. The 
Home Rule movement with which Mr. SHaw properly 
dissevers his connexion will be useless, and indeed incon- 
venient, to English Radicals. Some of them may, like Mr. 
Suaw, cultivate a conventional belief in the possibility of 
extending the local independence of Ireland without 
weakening the connexion with England; but no such 
scheme would command the popular support which was 
given to Home Rale when the phrase was understood to 
mean much more than it expressed. 

Mr. Suaw’s explanation of the abandoned Home Rule 
scheme is not remarkably clear. ‘“ The Federal plan,” he 
says, “as adopted by the Conference of 1873, was a com- 
“ promise. It was believed in by many, by others adopted 
“as a fair mode of meeting a greut difficulty . .. but 
“ there were others, and among them active and influential 
* men, who joined the Association with the view of using 
“ it as a. means of working out much more extreme ends ; 
“and even before Mr. Burt’s death it was evident that 
“ these gentlemen had attained complete ascendency in its 
“ councils.” The great difficulty which was to be evaded 
by the Home Rule theory was no other than the proverbial 
impossibility of keeping the door at the same moment 
open and shut. The Federal project was in substance the 
restoration of the form of government which existed, with 
the episode of the rebellion, from 1782 to 1800. An Irish 
Parliament of Lords and Commons was to occupy itself 
with internal legislation and administration, without inter- 
fering in Imperial affairs. The Irish were to be separately 
represented as at present in the Imperial Parliament, 
which was to retain the control both of foreign affairs and 
of legislation for Great Britain. In the last century 
a not wholly dissimilar arrangement was with difficulty 
maintained for a few years by means of wholesale corrup- 
tion. It was at last found necessary to buy up Irish 
patriotism once for all instead of paying annual subsidies. 
Mr. Burt’s Parliament was to be subject to certain limita- 
tions which were not imposed on Grairan’s Legislature of 
1782; but it is not surprising that many nominal sup- 
porters of the scheme knew that its practical operation 
would be impossible. The active and influential gentle- 
men who superseded Mr. Burt and Mr. Suaw in the con- 
duct of the Home Rule movement only interpreted its true 
meaning, and anticipated its results. It was quite certain 
that an Irish Parliament once legally assembled would 
have assumed sovereign independence, in total disregard 
of any constitutional compromise. It is difficult to give 
Mr. Bort credit for a sincere belief in the possibility of his 
proposed division of power. That he was not in earnest 
is rendered more probable by his proposal that the local 
Parliament should consist of Lords and Commons, although 
he weil knew that not a single Irish peer was prepared to 
acquiesce in Home Rule. There was in truth little differ- 
ence of opinion between the projectors of the scheme and 
their English critics and opponents. All serious politicians 
on both side understood that Home Rule, then as now, was 
equivalent to separation. For a time it was thonght expe- 
dient to indulge in rhetorical flourishes about the golden 
link of the Crown. The alternative of an Irish Republic 
is now more candidly substituted. 

It fortunately happens that the English Constitution 
allows of no devolution of sovereignty. Parliament is 
absolutely and necessarily supreme; and consequently it 
has abdicated its functions in preference to dividing 
them, when it has, as in the case of the Colonies, been 
found necessary to recognize local Legislatures. The in- 
dependence which is claimed by Irish agitators is already 

ssessed by Canada, by Australia, and by the Cape. 

niess it were proposed to render Ireland equally inde- 

ndent, it would be impossible to concede Home Rale. 
The present Government will probably persist in trying a 
perverse experiment which was announced at the begin- 
ning of last Session. As if Ireland were not already un- 
governable, Mr. Giapstonz and Mr. Forster proposed 
to confer large additional powers on assemblies, to be 
locally elected, which were to assume the functions of 
the grand juries as one of the purposes of their organiza- 
tion. The gift ot legal authority to the factious represen- 
tatives of a disaffected populace would be a gross and 
criminal blunder. If the Government multiplies the 
resources of its implacable adversaries, it will not have 
erred for want of warning. The bestowal of the freedom 
of the city on the ringleaders of sedition by the Dublin 
Town Council may perhaps be delayed, or even prevented, 
by technical difficulties; but in several divisions the 
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jority has approved the proposal for the purpose of 
and spoliation. The of 
Guardians throughont the country are centres of agita- 
tion, and some of them are little better than Committees 
of the Land League. Perhaps at the time when the new 
measure was announced the Government would not have 
objected to facilitate by legal recognition the operations 
of the League. Mr. CaamBer.arn has once more eulogized 
its purpose and its early action in the strongest terms, 
although it was occupied with the arbitrary withdrawal of 
rents, through the machinery of outrage, mutilation, arson, 
and murder. As late as the time of his visit to Leeds 
Mr. Guapsrone hesitated to condemn the organization 
which had not yet been openly employed to discredit the 
Land Bill. Both Mr. Guapsronz and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
have now made up their minds that the Land League 
must be suppressed ; yet the Government scheme would 
provide the League in every district with a recog- 
nized council of direction, and perhaps with funds to be 
levied by local taxation. The little rural Parliaments 
would prepare the way for an Irish Legislature; and in 
the meantime they would, each to the extent of its power, 
perpetrate unqualified mischief. i 


AMERICAN MEAT, 

pes price of meat is generally recognised as a point of 

great importance ; but its importance is ordinarily 
regarded from the point of view of the housekeeper, and 
as affecting favourably or unfavourably the total of weekly 
bills. Its real importance is, however, of a much wider 
kind. On itdepend, in a large measure, the fortunes of the 
greatest of English industries—that of agriculture—and, 
so far as it determines the rate of wages, the power of 
English manufactures to compete in the markets of the 
world. The importations from abroad, amounting to about 
thirty per cent. of the total consumed, keep down the price 
of meat in England, and half of the meat imported comes 
from America—that is, from the United States and Canada. 
Anything, therefore, which tends to show what is the price 
at which American meat can be supplied here, whether this 
price is likely to be still further reduced, or whether there 
is likely to be a permanent rise on the prices hitherto ob- 
tained, is full of interest to producers and consumers 
alike. A correspondent of the Times has recently con- 
tributed a carefully drawn and instructive statement on 
the subject. To those acquainted with agricultural litera- 
ture there is not, and there could not be, much that was 
new in his statement. It would be difficult for any one 
to add much to the evidence given by Messrs. Reap 
and Pett and by Mr. Rosinson to the Richmond 
Commission; but the correspondent of the Times gives 
some facts of a later date, and puts some details 
in a very clear and succinct form. He is able, for 
example, to assure us that, although much meat has 
come over this year from America, there have been great 
losses in the.trade. It is at present a very speculative 
business, and the speculation, if this year it has answered 
in some cases, has failed in others. The Americans, too, 
are just as much exposed as we are in England to adverse 
seasons ; and Jast winter, which in America was very long 
and very hard, injured the condition of cattle and consider- 
ably raised the cost of keep. Still, experience has shown 
what is the average sum for which American meat, dead 
or alive, can be brought into the English market. The 
statistics given in the Times, which are quite in accordance 
with the evidence given to the Ricumoxp Commission, 
enable us to trace the financial history of an American beast 
from the cradle to the grave; and it is the study of this 
financial history which is the basis of all sound cal- 
culation as ‘to the future price of meat and the future 
profits of English farmers. If a rise or fall is anticipated 
in the price of meat, the estimate, to be effective, must 
point to a probable rise or fall at one or more points of 
this financial history. The first thing, therefore, is to 
have a clear notion as to the periods at which additions 
are necessarily made to the cost of the animal before it 
gets into the hands of the English meat-seller. Whether 
the seller gets more or less than a fair profit on the 
transaction is a different question. There may or may not 
be a trade combination among butchers which unduly 
raises pri to the consumers. But the butcher only 
gives the English farmer the price which, after American 
competition has produced its effect, he is obliged to give 
him, and after he has got his profit the butcher reduces 


the price to the consumer in proportion to the redaction 
he himself been able to get on the cost of the 
animal. 

Ranchemen, we are told, west and south of the Missis- 
sippi, after allowing for capital invested, and expenses of 
herding and losses, estimate that their cattle cost them 
8s.a head per annum. A beast, therefore, represents to 


the grower, when it is three years old, an outlay of 24s. 


When it gets to Liverpool it represents an outlay of 19/., 
and the steps by which this very great increase is 
reached are as follows. The first stage is that of getting 
the animal to the nearest railway, and selling it to the 
purchaser who there receives it. The grower has some 
outlay in getting the animal to the station, and expects 
a profit of 50 per cent.; so that, by the time the bullock 
is delivered at a railway station, he is worth 2/. By 
the time he gets to Chicago the cost of railway trans- 
port for perhaps a thousand miles, and the cost of 
feeding and tending on the way, have raised his value to 
3l. 10s. But before he is fit to export he must be sent to 
one of the middle or Eastern States to be got into eon- 
dition. It takes 17. to send him there, and no less than 
81. 15s. to keep and to fatten him when he is there, so that 
when he is ready for exportation he has cost 13/. 5s. 
Another 25s. takes him to New York, so he now has 
reached the point of 141. 10s. It takes 4/. 10s. more to 
get him to Liverpool—the items of this total being 2/. for 
freight, and. 2/. 10s. for feeding, tending, and insurance. 
These are the stages by which the animal, worth 2/. at 
the nearest State in the far West, has risen to rgl. at 
Liverpool; and if the animal is in fairly good condi- 
tion on arrival, and has, while fattening, put on a 
reasonable amount of meat, 19l. as his cost means 
that the meat can be sold without loss at 54d. per 
lb. The quantity to be sold will perhaps be 750 lbs., 
and if it is sold at 6d. per lb. the profit is very nearly 
4l.; and this, it appears, is considered enough to re- 
munerate the vendor after all the trouble and all the 
expense which the animal has cost at various stages of 
his career. He would be worth more if he could be kept 
in England to wait a favourable turn of the market. 
But, as the United States is an infected country, he 
must be slaughtered in fourteen days. Canada is not 
an infected country, and therefore a Canadian animal of 
the same quality is worth more in the English market 
than an American animal; but it costs considerably more 
to get him there, as freight from Canada is higher. This. 
is partly due to the more stormy nature of the Canadian 
passage. But it is partly due to another cause, which 
also determines the port at which most of the cattle from 
America are landed. The great centre of consumption is 
London, and yet they are landed at Liverpool, although 
the railway charges from Liverpool to London have to 
be paid. The reason is that Liverpool is the great 
centre of the American trade, and shippers can get a re- 
turn cargo from Liverpool more easily than they can 
get it from London; while the trade with the United 
States is so much larger than the trade with Canada 
that it is more difficult to get a return cargo to Mon- 
treal than it is.to get a return cargo to New York. 
Then, again, although the cost of railway transport from. 
Liverpool to London is paid on American cattle, it must 
be remembered that English meat has also to be brought 
by railway to London, and the rates charged on English 
meat by the railway Companies are higher than those charged. 
on American meat. How this happens was explained to the 
Ricumonp Commission by Mr. Twetverress, the Assistant 
Goods Manager.of the Great Northern Railway. The meat 
of the animals slaughtered at Liverpool on their arrival 
from America is so packed that it entirely fills the 
carriages which convey it. English meat has to be col- 
lected at different stations, the railway managers cannot 
tell how much they will be required to convey, and the 
carriages appropriated to its conveyance are often only 
half full. 

Similar calculations may be made as to the price at 
which meat from animals slaughtered in America can be 
sold ata profit in England, and a reasonable profit can be 
obtained with a less sum obtained per pound, many of 
the risks and much of the cost of ocean transport being 
avoided. So many elements of uncertainty enter into 
the calculation that it is impossible to speak with 
perfect confidence; but it seems tolerably safe to 
say that dead meat can be sold profitably at a 


penny per pound less than the profitable market price of 
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live meat. Probably a large portion of the dead meat 
brought over is sold to the consumer as if it were live 
meat ; and then the batcher, or the importer, or some one, 
puts an extra penny per pound into his pocket. But it is 
not in itself worth so much. Frozen meat is excellent and 
perfectly wholesome, but it is not so good as meat that 
has not been frozen; and, if Mr. Ropinson’s evidence may 
be trusted, the meat from the animals slaughtered on their 
arrival in Liverpool is better than the dead meat imported 
from America, because the dead meat has suffered inevit- 
able injary from being knocked about during its transport 
across the sea. Dead meat can be sold ata penny per 
pound less, but then it is probably worth a penny per 
pound less; and, apart from tricks of the trade, it is the 
price of imported live meat that determines the competi- 
tion which the English farmer has to meet. And consumers 
who wish to understand what this competition is must 
beware of judging by what they themselves pay for the 
prime joints to which they are accustomed. The price 
of prime joints remains. very high because the demand 
for prime joints exceeds the supply. England isso rich that 
the number of persons who want legs of tender well-fed 
mutton and soft juicy steaks is almost unlimited. They 
fight among each other and keep up the price of prime 
joints, but the rest of the animal is sold at a lower price 
than would pay if this competition for the favourite cuts 
did not exist. What happens in England happens in 
America, and the cost of the best parts is as high in New 
York as itis in London. Neither in America nor in the 
States is the profit of the grower determined by the 
price of the best parts of the animal. It is determined 
by the price of all the meat which the animal pro- 
duces. What the English farmer has to face is that 
American live meat can be profitably sold at 64d. per 
lb., and he may dismiss from his mind any notion that the 
increasing population of the United States, or bad seasons 
there, will raise in a. serious degree the price of American 
meat. The tide of emigration to the United States, which 
is now setting in so strongly, supplies labour, the Ameri- 
cans have plenty of capital; and with labour and capital 
the unused, or partially used, soil of the States can supply 
meat faster than the population grows. If there are bad 
seasons on one side of the Atlantic there are bad seasons 
on the other. The English farmer must set himself to 
face a constant supply of American meat at 63d. per lb. 
He has some advantages on his side. He can produce 
perhaps a slightly better article. Englishmen prefer, 
from taste or habit, English meat; he is close to his 
market and can watch its turns. What is the pecu- 
niary value of these advantages is most difficult to 
say. They may perhaps be said to reach, or even 
to slightly exceed, a halfpenny a pound. He cannot, 
therefore, reckon on getting more than a trifle over 7d. 
per lb. for his meat. How he is to solve the problam of 
growing meat with a profit at 7d. per lb. is a very large 
and difficult question ; but, at any rate, it is something 
that he should know exactly what is the problem he has 
to solve if he is to thrive in the future as he has thriven 
tn the past. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Date G the past week two letters, each signed Cus. 
S. Mitt, have appeared in the T'imes and the Daily 
News ou the subject of certain recent volunteer attempts 
to obtain statistics of attendance at churches and chapels 
in some of the large towns of England. These letters are 
in the main identical, but that which appeared in the 
Daily News contains later and fuller statistics, and to it 
reference will here chiefly be made. Mr. Miatt draws 
several conclusions from his figures, one of which, as his 
readers who have glanced at the signature will probably 
anticipate even before they have looked at his tables, is 
that “ the Church of England is no longer in respect of 
- “numbers the National Church in our great towns.” It 
may be noticed, by the way, that while Mr. Mitt very 
fairly gives this last limitation, the Times, with charac- 
teristic inaccuracy, omits it in its comments, and says 
that “in England” the Church is in a decided minority 
‘—a statement not contended for by Mr. Mrauu himself 
on this occasion, and certainly not borne out in any way 
by his facts, even if they are accepted without question. 
Some political allusions of the statistician would not re- 
quire notice were it not for his expressions of regret 


at the omission to procure recently a general religious 
Census. Mr. Miatt must have a conveniently short 
memory, or must suppose that none of his readers en- 
joyed the privilege of being a little behind the scenes 
at the general election of 1880. Those who had that 
privilege know perfectly well, and can assert without 
fear of valid contradiction, that one of the principal in. 
ducements then used to prevail on Dissenters to support 
Mr. Gtapstone, and one of the chief congratulations made 
to them afterwards by their political leaders and ad. 
visers, was that under Mr. Giapstone there would be no 
“tampering with the Census.” Every one to whom this 
phrase was addressed knew perfectly well what was meant 
byit. It meant that Nonconformists dreaded the exposure 
of the nakedness of their own particular land which 
such a tampering—that is to say, the inclusion of re- 
ligious statistics in the Census—would occasion. 


However, Mr. Miatt’s regrets are of less consequence 
than his figures. These figures are not new to those who 
take an interest in the subject; nor does Mr. Mutt pre- 
tend that they are. The results for the different towns 
given (twenty-five in number in the longest list, and 
varying in population from Liverpool with more than half 
@ million inhabitants to Scarborough with but a few more 
than thirty thousand) were obtained through persons em- 
ployed by local newspapers. They were procured on a 
uniform system—that of reckoning only one morning and, 
in most cases, one evening service. The result of this is 
to give usually, though not universally, a large majority 
to the various Nonconformist bodies, including Roman 
Catholics, though of course not one of such bodies pre- 
tends to vie with the Church. There is no need to insist 
on the intrinsically faulty character of an enumeration 
where the enumerators are irresponsible, and where they 
choose their own time and their own methods. But 
any one who is at all acquainted with the subject can 
see at once that, even putting aside the hypothesis of a 
“whip”—which most assuredly no clergyman of the 
Established Church would condescend to employ, even if 
he knew of the projected Census, while some at least of 
the Nonconformist sects would not scruple to do so— 
the plan adopted is disadvantageous to the Church. 
Scant notice is taken of afternoon evensong, which in 
some places is more numerously attended than the later 
service. No notice is taken of early celebrations of the 
Eucharist, or of midday celebrations, separate from the 
ordinary morning service. Nor is there any account of 
mission services and other miscellaneous functions, which 
are now so common. The second omission is of especial 
importance in these days, as any one must be well aware 
who frequents or even passes, not merely London churches, 
where early Communion is in use, but such country 
churches as St. Albans, Manchester, or All Saints, Bristol. 
As it happens, however, there is no need to reason on con- 
jecture. A more remarkable instance of arrangement of 
figures than is furnished by Mr. Mrat1’s account of the 
religious statistics of Southampton is not often to be found 
out of the annals of speculative finance. Southampton is 
a town of over sixty thousand inhabitants, and, like most 
seaports, it is not remarkable, in the opinion of any one who 
knows it, for extraordinary piety. It is, therefore, a very 
fair specimen town. According to Mr. Mutt, on the 


| appointed day of reckoning 15,032 persons attended 


Church services, and 14,492 services at Nonconformist 
chapels. This looks like a victory for the Church; but 
luckily eight hundred Roman Catholics come to the 
rescue, and turn the balance, putting the Church in the 
minority. Now an inconvenient Correspondent of the 
Daily News itself has in a letter to that paper pvb- 
lished from the original statistics in the Hampshire 
Independent a very odd comment on this computation. So 
far from eight hundred Koman Catholics attending the 
services of their Church on that day, only 346 did so, 
and these are included in the Nonconformist total given 
by Mr. Miatt, who has thus not merely counted his 
Roman Catholics twice over, but has multiplied them hand- 
somely by about two and a half on the second occasion of 
counting. -It is further shown that his eight hundred is a 
reminiscence of what must have been the purely imaginary 
statistics of 1851—purely imaginary, for the population of 
Southampton has increased immensely since that time, 
and no doubt its Roman Catholic population has increased 
in proportion. ‘This is, to say the least, a curious fashion 
of manipulating facts. Moreover, it ap from the 
same statistics (upon which, be it remembered, Mr. Mist 
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himself professedly bases his calculations) that more than a 
Goma persons attended the additional Church services 
already referred to, while not more than 233 attended 
extra services in Nonconformist chapels; and that, in yet 
farther addition, a service attended by five or six hundred 
persons was held by Canon WILBERFORCE in an uncon- 
jsecrated building. These figures may or may not be im- 
‘portant in themselves, but they are decisive as to the 
trustworthiness of Mr. M1atu’s method of calculation. 
, There is, however, no need to pitch the pipe so low as 
this. Mr. Mutt has unconscionsly given the right note 
in saying that ‘‘he himself is a Churchman in the eye of 
“the law”—he might have added in the eye of the 
Church, too, politically speaking—and the Bishop of 
Wincuestee has enforced it, if not so strongly as he might 
have done, in a letter to the Times. The Church of Eng- 
land does not rest her claim on an accidental and con- 
stantly varying numeration of heads. There is little 
doubt—the incontestable fact of the detestation in which 
the political Dissenters hold the idea of a religious Census 
roves it—that this numeration would be in her favour, 
bat the madness of majorities has not yet infected her. 
As Mr. Miatt says very excellently, he himself and every- 
body else is a Churchman in the eye of the law, whether 
it pleases him or not to disregard a law which has no penal 
sanction. All the advantages of the Church are open to 
him and to any one when he chooses to avail himself of 
them; and it is in the fact that they are so open that the 
nationality of the Church consists. The Anglican com- 
munion knows nothing, in the strict sense, of the sectarian 
conditions of what is called ‘“ Church membership.” Even 
the Rubrics content themselves with enjoining—again 
without penal means of enforcement—attendance thrice 
a year at a particular service. The fierce competi- 
tion for ticketed and numbered “Church members” has 
been noted by a tolerably dispassionate observer, M. 
Renay, as especially characteristic of the Dissenting sects 
of England and America. It is not shared by the 
Church. It is open, of course, to any one to contend 
that, from the strictly religious, and still more from the 
strictly ecclesiastical, point of view, the Church of Eng- 
land has pushed this lofty conception of universality 
_and catholicity too far; but that is not now a matter 
of concern, The fact is that, legally, politically, and 
historically, the conception is there. The spiritual con- 
solations of the Church are open to all, the material 
aid which her ministers dispense is open to all like- 
wise ; and, as everybody acquainted with parochial work 
knows, this latter, at least, is most impartially accepted 
by all. In political theory the Church knows nothing of 
sects; and the very ministers of the recalcitrant denomi- 
nations are in her eyes Churchmen—whether good or bad 
Churchmen is another matter. No process of numbering 
and ticketing could, therefore, be entered upon by her 
without forfeiting the claim which, politically speaking, is 
her strongest and most. unassailable. It is scarcely a 
paradox to say that, if a compact body of Churchmen— 
not, as at present, merging indefinitely into another body 
which is composed of individuals sometimes conforming 
and sometimes nonconforming, but ruled off and circum- 
- scribed—could be proved to be a numerical majority, the 
political position of the Church would be weaker than it 
isnow. A step would have been made in the process of 
degradation from an institution coextensive with the State 
—thongh containing, like the State, bad subjects, more 
or less in number—to a voluntary association, powerful ‘or 
_ feeble as the case might be, but separate and _ possibly 
hostile. To put the matter briefly—it is the business of 
the Church to make as many Englishmen as _ possible 
Churchmen in fact.as well as in theory, but it is no busi- 
ness of hers to encourage the notion that she rests her 
claims on the number of her ostensible adherents. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


Je WILLIAM HARCOURT must wish by this time 
: that he had put off writing to Mrs. Surr until he had 
‘received the report of the Public Prosecutor. Had he 
- done so his letter wonld probably have been a good deal 
shorter and a good deal Jess gushing. The case against 
the majority and in favour of the miuority of the London 
School Board will appear to many people to be greatly 
_ weakened by the Public Prosecutor’s decision. If a tenth 
- part of the harrowing stories told by the boys at the St. 


Paul’s Indrstrial School had been true, there would have 
been abundant reason fora criminal prosecution. That the 
evidence has proved, on examination by experts, not to 
supply prima facie , ten for taking proceedings which is 
all that the Public Prosecutor looks for, shows that Mrs. 
Surr must have been taken in. It is easy to imagine 
the way in which she was misled. The report of 
the Home Office Inspector and Mr. Scrurron’s own 
admissions show that the school was not properly 
managed. Mrs. Surr was perhaps a little carried away 
by her natural kindliness, and by the reflection that this 
discovery was likely to bring discredit on a party in the 
School Board to whose policy she was honestly opposed. 
In this temper she was not likely to scrutinize too closely 
the narratives submitted to her, and unfortunately these 
narratives were of a kind which eminently required a 
close scrutiny. The testimony of boys against a master is 
never very trustworhy, and a great deal of the evidence 
actually laid before Mrs. Surr related to cruelties alleged 
to have been committed to boys who were dead or had left 
the school. But, though it was not good enough for 
the Public Prosecutor, it was good enough for Mrs. 
Surr. She was shocked at what she saw, more 
shocked at what she heard, and most of all shocked 
at what she inferred. In cases like this the road 
to conviction is not a long one when once the start has 
been made. The incredulity with which she was met by 
the majority of the School Board naturally disposed her to 
welcome any additional evidence that things had been as 
she thought. 


If the School Board had been wise, no harm would have 
resulted from Mrs. Surr’s error. The Board would have 
done at once what it was compelled to do in the end, 
and have insisted on an immediate inquiry being held, 
either by itself or by the Home Secretary. Unfortunately 
the majority of the Board seemed more anxious to show that 
the condition of the school was no business of theirs than 
to ascertain what the condition of the school really was. 
They wasted a great deal of breath in proving that 
the duty of inspecting industrial schools belongs 
to the Home Srcrerary; and not to the School Board ; 
and, having done this, they thought they had made good 
their case. They forgot that, though they were not 
bound to make inquiries into the character of an ine 
dustrial school before sending children to be brought up 
in it, they were bound, when specific charges were brought 
against a school at which they were maintaining children, 
to ascertain, by themselves or by some one else, whether 
these charges were true or false. This obligation springs 
naturally out of the fact that the children in question are 
maintained at the cost of the ratepayers ; and it is quite 
certain that the ratepayers of London would not wish 
their money to go to the support of an industrial school 
such as St. Paul’s was affirmed to be. It has been con- 
tended, indeed, by some of the members that the School 
Board owes no more to the children whom it has 
had sent to an industrial school than a private 
person who sets the law in motion for the same object. 
Even in the latter case, an obligation to make inquiry 
into the truth of charges so serious as those brought 
against the St. Paul’s School would arise if the means for 
making it or getting it made were within reach; and 
where the persons who have had the children sent to the 
industrial school are a public body administering public 
money, the duty is very much more obvious. If the ma- 
jority of the London School Board had remembered that, 
though they were in no way responsible for the state of 
the school, they were responsible for any children being in 
the school, they would have seen that, much as they might 
disapprove of Mrs. Surr’s general policy on educational 
matters or of her demeanour towards the Industrial 
Schools Committee, she was in this instance com- 
pletely within her right. Here were specific charges of 
croelty and mismanagement brought against a school at 
which children were maintained by the London ratepayers, 
and it was consequently the duty of the School Board, as 
the representative of the ratepayers in educational matters, 
to ascertain, either by itself or by some better-qualified 
authority, whether there was any foundation for these 
charges. Had it done so, it would now have occupied a 
very much better place in public opinion. It is a piece of 
great good fortune for the Board that the charges have 
not furnished the Public Prosecutor with the material 
necessary for instituting proceedings. The indisposition 
of the majority to have the circumstances thoroughly gone 
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into would have looked very much worse, though it would 
not really have been worse, if the Public Prosecutor had 
been prepared with a long and serious indictment against 
the Superintendent of the School. 

The announcement that the whole question is to be re- 
ferred to a Royal Commission is satisfactory. It is plain 
that the present system of inspection is quite inadequate 
as.a means of preventing abuses, while in an industrial 
school abuses are exceedingly apt to arise. These schools 
require a very much stricter discipline than is needed in 
ordinary schools, and at the same iime the safeguards 
against any abuse of discipline which exist in ordinary 
schools are wanting in industrial schools. The children 
are for the most part of less tractable dispositions than 
ordinary children, and, in order to deal with them, it is 
necessary at times to haye recourse to sharper punish- 
ments. But, as the children do not go home at night, 
they have no opportanity of complaining to their parents, 
and. consequently no means of defending themselves 
against any inclination to tyranny that there may be 
in the teachers. Once inside the school, a child is vir- 
tually at the mercy of those who have the control of it. 
Nor would things be any better if the means of com- 
munication between children and parents were increased. 
The disposition to falsehood, which is natural to children 
who think that their liberty depends on the framing of a 
clever lie, would be nourished by more frequent intercourse 
with those whom they might fairly hope to enlist on their 
side ; and in trying not to discourage just complaints, we 
should simply be encouraging fictitious complaints. The 
only safeguards in which any confidence can be placed are 
good management and strict inspection. The faulty con- 
dition of the St. Paul’s Industrial School could hardly 
have escaped the notice of an efficient board of managers 
meeting at frequent intervals. As it was, it had only to 
escape the notice of a single manager, and there is 
always very much more chance that abuses will 
be passed over by one man, whose measure may have 
been accurately taken by the superintendent of the 
school, than by a body of men. Still it is quite pos- 
sible to deceive even a body of men; and for this 
reason it is essential that the managers should have 
their conclusions gone over and tested by careful in- 
speetion. The staff at present maintained by the Home 
‘Office is altogether imadequate for this duty. An 
Inspector and an Assistant-Inspector cannot pay that 
attention to each school which is needed if the managers 
are to be kept up to their work. Whether this inspection 
‘should be entrusted to the central or to the local autho- 
rities, and, if to the central authorities, whether to the 
Home Office or to the Education Department, are among 
the points which the promised Royal Commission will be 
called upon to decide. 


THE YEAR. 


iy ine year which has now almost passed away has been marked 
by many striking events, and for the most part by striking 
. events of a ful kind. The murder of an Emperor was followed 
by the murder of a President. British troops were three times 
defeated, and France used and wasted her strength in the gigantic 
blunder of the Tunis Expedition. But throughout the year one 
subject, and one only, has dominated the thoughts of Englishmen— 
the unhappy condition of unhappy Ireland. At the beginning of 
. the year, Mr. Parnell was awaiting the issue of a trial destined to 
_show the inadequacy of legal remedies, and at the end of the year 
Mr. Parnell is im prison under a Coercion Act, and there has not 
been a day in which Mr. Parnell and bis subordinates have not 
been the cause of anxiety to the Government, distress and shame 
to England, terror and misery to Ireland. For a whole year Eng- 
land has been trying to solve one of the most difficult of problems, 
that of coping with a smothered ‘revolution under a system of Par- 
liamentary government. The extreme publicity, the unsparing 
criticism of the Executive, the jealousy of the military, the anxiety 
to be fair, the wish to give all a hearing, which characterise, the 
working of this system when seen, as in England, at its best, make 
its action singularly slow and ineffective when it has to deal, not 
with open resistance, but with cunning disaffection, a paralysis of 
law, and a demoralized populace. But if the 
has among its many virtues that of teaching patience, England 
certainly has shown that it has learnt this lesson to the full, if not 
to an extreme. Whatever may be the sins or follies of which in 
the past it may have been guilty towards Ireland, it can honestly 
say that this year it has striven to act towards Ireland in a spirit 
of perha rated kindness and leniency. It endured Iri 
obstruction until this obstruction became a scandal too great to 
bear; it tried coercion, but the coercion it tried assumed forms 


of extreme mildness; it passed a healing measure, on the sim 
assurance that it was healing, which violated every principle on 
which Englishmen regulate their own affairs; it would not 
suppress the Land League until ee was far too late to undo 
the mischief which the League had done ; it endures on the last 
of the year as it endured on the first the spectacle of baffled law, 
triumphant crime, and insolent cupidity. It has tried to k 
in mind that many Irishmen are very poor, that most are terribly 
ignorant, and that some have been unjustly treated. It has even 
risen to the height of bestowing its keenest sympathy on those 
who most hate it. What the Government has done England has 
done, whether wisely or unwisely, and it may be safely said that 
there never was a year in which a strong nation has dealt more 
gently with a weak one. 
The dealings of England with Ireland have been partly in 
Parliament and 'y out of Parliament. For eight long months 
Parliament sat day after day and night after night, thinking of 
nothing, talking of nothing, and working for nothing, but Ireland. 
Firat came the great struggle with Irish obstruction. The 
Government was pledged to propose measures of coercion and a 
measure of land reform, and the small band of Irish obstructionists, 
dreading coercion more than they loved land reform, hoped by the 
judicious use of Parliamentary forms to make the enactment of 
coercion impossible. In this they achieved a great and striking 
amount of success, They literally kept the English Parliament at 
bay for week after week. They managed to waste a fortnight in 
the debate on the Address. They imposed on the House a sitting 
of twenty-two hours before it was allowed to give precedence 
over other Bills to the Ooercion Bills. A little later they fought 
their great battle, and all one night, all the next day, and all the 
next night they went on saying the same things, defying the 
majority, and killing Parliament with the arrows it itself provided 
for them. The House of Commons was powerless and beaten, 
when suddenly its chief had the boldness to assume the powers 
of a dictator. ‘The Speaker appeared and desired the obstructionist 
who happened to speaking to sit down, and summarily 
ut to the vote the question of the first reading of the 
coercion Bill. During the day which the Speaker had thus 
happily begun, Davitt, a convict with a ticket of leave, was 
arrested ; and in their excitement at the blow which had fallen on 
a dearly and justly valued friend the obstructionists lost their 
heads and forgot the pore: use of their art. One of them was 
declared out of order by the Speaker; the rest, scarcely under- 
standing what was happening, refused to obey the Speaker's 
directions, and were caeeided and ordered to leave the House. 
During their absence a resolution was passed that when, on the 
ct or of a Minister of the Crown, a Bill was declared urgent 
y @ majority of three to one in a House of three hundred mem- 
bers, the regulation of all business should rest with the Speaker ; 
and he subsequently decided that, on a proposal made in the same 


| way and supported by a similar majority, a final vote might be 


taken at a tixed hour. This finished obstruction of the more 
scandalous kind, and the Coercion and Arms Bills were rapidly 
passed, the Opposition giving an honourable and effective support 
to measures which it thought had come too late, but which were 
obviously indispensable. 

The Land Bill took four whole months to pass, and it cannot 
be said that this was an unreasonably long time for two Houses of 
Parliament to spend in the discussion of a Lill which was alto- 
gether new in pritciple, singularly complex in details, so drafted 
as often to be inexplicable, altering the bases of property, and 
dealing on the grandest scale with the money of the nation. Mr. 
Gladstone had pledged himself to bring in a big Bill, and he kept 
his promise. It was a very big Bill, a marvel of legislation, re- 
legating political economy to the regions of Saturn and Jupiter, 
but advocated and accepted as a political necessity, The Duke 
of Argyll left the Ministry rather than admit that political neces- 
sity could warrant the abandonment of elementary principles; 
but the other mode of regarding the Bill, that of rat A on it as 
embodying the pro of a Government which could not be 
overturned, and which declared it could not and. would not 
govern Ireland without it, imposed itself on the practical com- 
mon sense of Parliament. In the Commons the Opposition con- 
tented itself with supporting Lord Elcho in a general protest 
against the measure, and thenceforward limited itself to a tem- 

rate and reasonable criticism. Some amendments made by 

iberals, forming a body small in numbers but of considerable 
position in the country and in the House, were only rejected b 
inconsiderable minorities, The Irish section led by Mr. Parn 
refused to support the Bill, but afterwards endeavoured with some 
temporary success to e its provisions in favour of the tenants. 
But in the main the Bill left the Commons much in the shape in 
which it had been introduced, and its successful through 
the House was almost entirely due to the extraordinary energy, 
perseverance, and subtlety of Mr. Gladstone. When the Bill 
reached the Lords it was exposed to the scathing criticism of Con- 
servative, and perhaps even more of Liberal, peers. But there was 
a general concurrence in bowing to a political necessity, the re- 
sponsibility for which was thrown entirely on the Government. 
The Lords remedied some glaring defects in the wording of the 
Bill, introduced some amendments which were obviously bene- 
ficial, and proposed others which the Government might fairly 
contend were inconsistent with its main provisions. At first 
the Commons slaughtered the amendments of the Lords in a 
very wholesale manner. The Lords with unexpected courage re- 
fused to give way, and a collision was only averted by Mr. 
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Gladstone keeping his temper, and directing his majority to 
accept every amendment which he could not pronounce to be 
to the Bill, The Lords responded in a spirit of wise con- 
ciliation, and the Bill received the Royal Assent in a shape 
which left untou~hed the full responsibility of the Government 
for its provisions. Now that the measure has become law, the con- 
troversies that preceded its enactment may be forgotten, and it is 
chiefly important to keep in mind what it was that was enacted. 
A Court composed of three Commissioners was established which, 
with the aid of an indefinite number of Sub-Commissions, was 
empowered to fix for a period of fifteen years, on the application 
of either party, what it considered to be a fair rent for the tenant 
to pay to the landlord; and, with some slight limitations, the 
tenant was to hold in perpetuity, and to be able to dispose of his 
‘holding. Provisions were made for compensating the tenant for 
improvements, for enabling him to purchase his holding, for the 
abrogation of leases unfairly obtained, and for aiding emigration 
and reclamation; but experience has already shown that every 
other provision of the Bill is entirely subordinate to that which 
‘permits a fair rent to be fixed. The history of a few weeks has 
sufficed to prove that the Court can only do a fraction of the work 
im on it, and can only do what it does in a most imperfect 
and hap-hazard manner. Out of more than 50,000 applications 
about 500 have been disposed of, subject to appeal, and no one pre- 
tends to understand the principles on which the decisions have 
been made. Some of the Sub-Commissioners have been very indis- 
creet in their language, and have exposed themselves to ridicule by 
fixiag important interests after merely hopping about boggy fields 
for an hour or two in a misty morning. But the real difficulty of 
ing out the Act lies in the Act itself. For something like 
hhalfa-million of holdings a fair rent is to be fixed at a 
moment when future agricultural ‘each are clouded. with a 
eral uncertainty, and by the elaborate process of taking 
into account all the uncompensated improvements of the 
tenant, all the interests of the landlord and the tenant, 
and all the special circumstances of the case, the holding, and the 
district. Even if things had otherwise gone smoothly, the Court 
must have been blocked, and must have worked at random. But 
things have gone very far from smoothly. Mr. Parnell and some 
of his principal colleagues have been thrown into prison, and the 
Land League has been compelled to cease its open operations. But 
its leaders managed to issue from their prison an order to tenants to 
y no rent at all; and this order has been widely obeyed, partly 
the tenants thought it convenient to obey it, and partly 
‘because enough of those who disobeyed it have been murdered or 
maltreated to terrorize the well-disposed. Some favourable 
symptoms may be noticed. Juries have recently shown un- 
‘wonted courage in convicting for agrarian crimes. Mr. Shaw has 
withdrawn from the Home Rule Association, of which he now 
recognizes the treasonable purposes ; and a movement excellent in 
‘intention, but somewhat mismanaged at its outset, has been set on 
‘foot in England for the defence of Irish property. Still, crime 
“walks unpunished ; the Fenians seem once more on the stir; and 
‘it ap at the close of the year almost as doubtful as it was at 
the’ ing’ whether the Government of the Queen or the 
(ers of the Land League is the real government of 
and, 
Disaffection in Ireland has been supported and stimulated by 
the publications, the money, and the ruffianism of the Irish in 
America. A section of these Irish, which it may be hoped is a 
comparatively small one, has set itself to bring England on her 
knees and give freedom to Ireland by the free use of dynamite 
and gunpowder. An attempt was made to blow up the Mansion 
‘House, and another to blow up the Town Hall of Liverpool, and it 
‘was discovered that explosives had been consigned to Liverpool 
from the United States, concealed in barrels of cement, and 
embarked on English vessels, Attempts were made in several 
towns to seize on the arms of the Volunteers, and although many 
of the plans of the conspirators remained abortive, the Home 
Perse stated in Parliament that the dangers apprehended were 
very real, and that the Government had to preserve an unwearied 
‘vigilance, which had to be extended so far that he could not 
‘fo his legal privilege of opening letters in their passage through 
‘the Post Office. The revolutionary disorder of the fish Americans 
‘coincided with an outburst of the revolutionary disorder of 
t which produced and followed the death of the 
Czar, and the Government found itself obliged to pro- 
secute to conviction a German’ refugee who had vio- 
lated the laws’ of the country which sheltered him by 
publishing a general incitement to the assassination of 
‘sovereigns, In a smaller way, much trouble was given to the 
Government by Mr. Bradlaugh, who, after his claim to affirm had 
been rejected by a Court of — resigned his seat, and was re- 
‘elected by a small majority. his re-election he proposed to 
take the oath, but was prevented by a decision of the House for- 
bidding him to take it during the Session; and he was subse- 
quently ordered by the House not to intrude within its precincts. 
Government, which had been defeated in its contention that 
a@ new member must be admitted to be sworn without reference 
‘to his antecedent oy to an oath, brought in a Bill to make 
affirmation admissible in all cases, but could make no progress 
with it; and towards. the end of the Session Mr. Bradlaugh 
attempted to try his rights in a new form and to enter the House, 
from which he was expelled after an ignoble scuftle. Except for 
‘these minor incidents, and apart from the Land Bill, the Session 
would have offered little else to notice had it not been marked by 


the death of Lord Beaconsfield, which terminated a long and 
wonderful career, deprived Parliament of one of its most command- 
ing figures, and left a perceptible blank in bad mare life of the 
nation. He was replaced in ‘the leadership of the Peers 
by Lord Salisbury, and the party has given in the latter 
months of the year many signs of awakening energies 
and revived ho The numerical advance of the nation 
was shown by the Census, which disclosed an increase of four 
millions in Great Britain, with a small diminution in Ireland; 
while the Indian Census revealed that two hundred and fifty, 
millions, or, at the lowest, a sixth part of the human race, are under ! 
the dominion of the Queen. Mr. Childers was allowed to finish | 
to his desire the reconstruction of the army. Mr. Trevelyan gave 
a lucid and satisfactory account of the strength of the navy ; and 
a meeting of fifty thousand Volunteers at Windsor testified to the 
numbers and efficiency of this great auxiliary force. Trade has 
slowly, but steadily, revived ; and there is at last reason to ~ 
that a satisfactory treaty of commerce with France may be made,, 
in spite of the long delays caused by the procrastination and' 
timidity of the French Government. The disappointment pro- 
duced by a wet autumn after a beautiful summer, their really 
serious losses, and the misleading precedent of the Irish Land Bill 
stirred up some of the farmers to shape impossible demands in the 
crudest of Bills. But the freshening winds of free criticism have 
already done much to disperse the clouds of this ill-considered’ 
movement, as they have also done to disperse those of a still more 
futile movement in favour of Protection in the disguise of 
Fair-trade, which attained some notoriety by attracting the 
lightning of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence at Leeds, and by. 
puzzling Sir Stafford Northcote as to whether he would 
gain most by speaking honestly as a statesman or by patronizing, 
the pious opinions of influential followers. The alleged cruelties 
inflicted on the children in St. Paul’s Industrial School, after pro- 
voking a war of Amazons in the School Board, led to the inter- 
vention of the Home Secretary, who shut up the school and' 
ordered a general inquiry into the state of all schools of the kind. 
More recently Sir William Harcourt has found himself obliged to’ 
disappoint the hopes of those who urged the remission of the 
punishment assigned to persons guilty of bribery at elections—a 
punishment which ought to have been shared by hundreds of, 
others, which fell with great severity on most respectable people,’ 
but which the judges who gave it declared to be the smallest they 
could conscientiously inflict. How far the degradation of the con- 
stituencies is to be carried by the culpable carelessness of Parlia- 
ment in its legislation on the lodger franchise is still uncertain, 
even after a Court of Appeal has substituted the determination of 
a set of small, but insoluble, problemg for the gigantic extension of 
the suflrage declared to be law by the Court below. Whatever’ 
may be the constitution of future Parliaments, the majority of 
the present House of Commons appears to be unshaken in its 
devoted allegiance to Mr. Gladstone; and the Government might 
now be thought to be turning, with a fair prospect of success, to) 
its large measures for the United Kingdom, had it not considered’ 
itself compelled to reform previously Parliamentary procedure—an 
undertaking so thorny and so delicate that, as Lord Hartington: 
has recently declared, nothing but the pressure of the Liberal con- 
stituencies can bring it to a happy issue. \ 
At the beginning of the year intelligence was received that’ 
a party of Boers had treacherously attacked a detachment of 
the 94th Regiment which was escorting a convoy to Pretoria, 
that only two minutes had been given it to surrender, that thirty 
men had been killed, that the garrison of Pretoria had withdrawn 
into the fort, and that Sir George Colley had asked for reinforce-: 
ments. This intelligence was followed by the news that two, 
officers of the 94th who had been taken prisoners had been sent,| 
unarmed, io the Orange State, and that one of them, Captain. 
Elliot, had been murdered by the Boers escorting him while he, 
was crossing the Vaal River. Sir George Colley, after issuing’ a’ 
proclamation pointing out that thoughts of wild revenge must be! 
abandoned, but that the stain on the arms of England must be. 
effaced, was rendered so impatient by the tidings of the perilous 
position of the garrison of Pretoria that, without waiting for’ 
reinforcements, he started with only twelve hundred men to the 
relief of the beleaguered fortress, He found 3,000 Boers strongly: 
posted at Lang’s Nek, attacked them with a force one-third of 
their strength, and was defeated with a loss of 200 men. A few. 
days afterwards he made a reconnaissance across the Ingogo | 
River, retired in face of an overwhelming force of Boers, and lost 
150 men in the terrible confusion which attended the re-crossing ; 
of the river by night. On the 26th of February he made his last 
fatal attempt to overcome the resistance of the enemy. With 700 
men he gained, unperceived, the commanding position of the 
Majuba Hill; there he remained for some hours undisturbed until ' 
a small party of Boers, —— up among brushwood, created a 
sudden panic, killed Sir George Colley and some of his more 
gallant comrades where they stood, rolled the British foree down 
the hill, and killed more than 200 fugitives. Meantime the 
Government had not been inactive. It had announced in the. 


Queen’s Speech that it accepted as an imperative duty the task of . 


putting down armed resistance to the Queen’s authority. It had 
sent large reinforcements to the aid of Sir George Colley and his 
successor Sir Evelyn Wood, and it finally entrusted the command | 
of an overwhelming force to the most distinguished officer at its 
disposal, Sir Frederick Roberts. It-was supposed that the disgrace 
of Majuba Hill would be speedily and effectually retrieved ; when 


it was suddenly anno that the struggle was at an end, that 
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the triumphant Koers were to be left unharmed, and that, with the 
retention of a shadowy suzerainty and some provisions for the 
security of the native population, the independence of the Transvaal 
was to be conceded. It was agreed that British troops should not 
enter the Transvaal; but when it was found that Colonel Winslow 
had been induced to surrender Potchefstrom after the conclusion 
of the armistice, of which the Boers were aware while he was not, 
the Boers were made to restore what they had gained by treachery; 
and the murderers of Cuptain Elliot were brought to a mock trial 
in which they were at once acquitted by a friendly jury. A Con- 
vention embodying the terms of the armistice was concluded 
between Sir Evelyn Wood and the Commissioners of the Boers, 
with the assistance of the President of the Orange State, and 
was ultimately ratified by the Boers in their Assembly, the 
ratification being accompanied by a significant intimation that 
it was expected the Convention would be modified if not found 
to work satisfactorily. Very recently the Transvaal has been 
evacuated, and the Boers have been left tranquilly to them- 
selves, The conduct of the Government was necessarily exposed 
to strong and severe criticism, and the case against it 
was stated with peculiar force and energy by Lord Cairns 
in the House of locks There was no wish in England to 
retain the Boers in subjection against their will; there 
was no desire to incur the reproach of what Mr. Gladstone 
termed “bloodguiltiness”; but it was generally felt that an 
earlier intimation of the change in the views of the Government 
might have spared fatal disasters ; and that, without the shedding 
of blood, an overpowering force might have been so used that the 
Boers would have had to treat, not as conquerors, but as conquered. 
A somewhat similar controversy arose as to the evacuation of 
Candahar an.i what Lord Beaconsfield termed “ the scuttling out 
of Afghanistan.” -All that can be said is that the Government 
was pian to retire from Afghanistan, and that it has retired— 
whether wisely or not time alone can show; but, for the moment, 
accident has befriended the Government. There are few who 
watch the stealthy and incessant progress of Russia towards India, 
while all can understand that Afghanistan—including, not only 
Candahar, but Herat—has been at least nominally united under 
the sovereignty of the temporary ally of England. Cgndahar was 
taken by Ayoob, through the desertion of the troops of Abdur- 
Rahman, and was retaken by Abdur-Rahman by the desertion of 
the troops of Ayoob, who found himself shut out from Herat, and 
is now an exile in Persia. In the minor matters of South Africa, 
apart from the Transvaal, the Government has scarcely been 
equally fortunate. A difference arose between Lord Kimberley 
and the Cape Ministry as to the terms imposed on the natives at 
the conclusion of the Basuto war; Lord Kimberley was forced to 
find a better man at a higher price than the able but obscure 
official whom he had selected for the Government of Natal; and 
the combinations of local intriguers induced the Parlia- 
ment of Portugal to reject the Lorenzo-Marquez Treaty, by which 
England had been granted a valuable access to the sea at Delagoa 


Bay. 

ie is in the sphere of purely foreign politics that the Govern- 
ment has had its greatest success. It settled on equitable terms 
the Greek question, which seemed at one moment likely to 
disturb the of Europe; it has shown wisdom and patience 
in dealing with the difficulties of Egypt, and it has borne itself 
with courtesy and firmness through the irritating trial of the 
Tunis expedition. It was chiefly through the exertions of Mr. 
Goschen that the Greek question was settled. The cause of the 
Greeks had been abandoned by France with ar indecent and cynical 
haste; but Mr. Goschen passing through Berlin secured the all- 

werful aid of Prince Bismarck, and after arbitration had been 
in vain proposed, and Turkey had hinted that a cession of Crete 
might be substituted for cessions in Europe, a compromise was 
effected by which almost all Thessaly was handed over to Greece, 
while Janina was retained by Turkey. Greece, bowing to the 
commands of Europe signified in an identical note, accepted what 
was offered, gained without an effort what it could never have 
won by arms, and was astonished at finding that Turkey executed 
its agreement with unexampled punctuality. The troubles of 

‘ypt have chiefly arisen from military insubordination. Three 
otiicers having been arrested in February, their regiments released 
them, marched to the palace of the Khedive, and demanded and 
obtained the dismissal of the Minister of War. In June the ring- 
leaders of the revolt ordered a decree to be issued permitting every 
regiment to appoint and dismiss every officer below the rank of 
Colonel. In September Araby Bey proclaimed himself the head 
of a national party, and, leading his followers to the palace of the 
Khedive, directed the trembling Prince to dismiss the Ministry of 
Riaz Pasha, and summon an Egyptian Parliament. For a moment 
it seemed as if the Khedive would show something of the courage 
which Sir Auckland Colvin was trying to infuse into him; but the 
Opportunity was lost, the Khedive submitted, Riaz was dismissed, 

Oherif Pasha was appointed in his stead. Soft words and 

money combined to induce the Colonels- to condescend to remove 
their regiments to a distance from Cairo, and there was enough of sin- 
cerity in their national aspirations to make them regard the interven- 
sion of Turkey as the worstof all possibleevils, The Sultan would have 
been delighted to send troops which, underthe pretext of suppressin 
anarchy, would have imposed his authority as Caliph on a riv 
centre of Mahomedanism. This the Western Powers forbade, and 
he had to content himself with sending a Commission, which was 
coldly and politely received, and might be said to have elected 
nothing, 


it not apparently convinced the Khedive that his ' 


hope of future safety must lie in his allying himself with his 
suzerain against his soldiers and his subjects. This was a state 
of things which at every stage needed to be treated by the English 
Government with the greatest caution and care, more especially 
as the troubles in Egypt were undoubtedly due in part to the 
commotion produced throughout the Mahomedan world by the 
violence and pretensions of the French in Tunis. Revealing his 
policy as occasion arose, Lord Granville laid down the salu 
doctrine that it was not the business of England to make or 
unmake A gee Ministries ; that she would work cordially with 
France so long as France would work loyally with her; that the 
existing rights of the Sultan must be maintained, but could not 
be extended ; and that England would only intervene by force if 
anarchy in Egypt made intervention a painful but necessary duty, 
Early in April it was announced that France was going to 
send a force of no less than twenty-five thousand men to punish 
the Kroumirs, a plundering border tribe on the Algerian confines 
of Tunis, When the force began its operations, these marauders 
vanished into space; but, as the French were the allies of the 
Bey, and must do something to help him, they successively occu- 
pied his fort of Tabarca, his town of Kef, and his grand harbour 
of Biserta. M. St.-Hilaire published a beautiful circular, in 
which he explained and justified the objects of the expe- 
dition. France was coming as a beneficent angel to make 
Tunis rich and happy. There was no end to the fine things 
which French money and enterprise were to accomplish in Tunis, 
and even ancient Roman watering-places were to restored to 
rival Vichy and Plombiéres. In pursuance of these kind inten- 
tions, a French general xt the head of his troops arrived at the 
Bey’s palace of Bardo, pulled out of his pocket the draft of a 
treaty with which he had been provided by the French Foreign 
Office, and gave the Bey two hours in which to sign a convention 
which handed over himself and his State to the dominion of 
France. The agreement enforced by these gentle arts of per- 
suasion stipulated that at home the Bey should do everything 
that the French desired, and that abroad he should be represented 
by France and by France exclusively. Once more M. St.-Hilaire 
explained the inexplicable, and proved in his pleasant way that 
France had no dreams of annexation or conquest, but was merely 
asserting in an innocent and polite manner the claims to a friendly 
influence in Tunis which were justified by its position in Algeria. 
The French Parliament ratified the treaty B ine without dis- 
cussion, and was quite ready to grant a sum of money sufficient 
to finish off what had been so happily begun, and to bring the 
troops home to France in triumph. The Porte, receiving no 
support from the Powers in its claims to establish or revive a 
supremacy over Tunis, had to content itself with strengthening 
its army in Tripoli. Italy was very yexed and very indignant ; 
but could find no other way of expressing its mortifi- 
cation than by exchanging one Minister who was ‘pre- 
pared to do nothing for another who was prepared to do 
as little. Lord Granville, who had previously sent an iron- 


| clad to prevent the use of force in favour of a French Com- 


pany and against au English subject in the Enfida case, accepted 
the treaty, but hinted in the politest language bis opinion as to M. 
St.-Hilaire’s circulars, insisted that all the treaty obligations of 
Tunis to England must be rigidly maintained, and intimated that 
England would not see with indifference the extension by France 
of her forcible benevolence to Tripoli, where she would be uting 
inconveniently near to Egypt. At first things went ani 

the great M. Roustan, who had got up the expedition in concert 
with the Foreign Office and an Italian adventuress, was appointed 
at once Consul-General of France and Resident Minister of the Bey. 
But it soon appeared that the bright hopes of M. St.-Hilaire were 
destined to disappointment. The Arab population, which did not 
appreciate the blissful intentions of France, was indifferent to the 
revival of Roman watering-places, and failed to understand how 
its Bey with a pistol at his head could bya stroke of the pen 
hand over all his subjects to the foreigner, broke into an insurrec- 
tion which was triumphant for montlis, and is even now only par- 
tially suppressed. The inactivity of the French, who did little 
besides bombarding, occupying, and pillaging Sfax, is partly to be 
explained by the difliculties of the climate in summer, and partly 
by the reluctance of the French Ministry to let the country into 
the secret of its disasters before the elections were over. hen 
autumn and the result of the elections left the Ministry-free to act, 
the French troops put down the resistance of the Bey’s troops, with 
whom they were co-operating, took the holy city of Kairwan, 
and ued the retreating Arabs to the south and the borders of 
Tripal. Meanwhile, the insurrection kad extended to Algeria; a 
colony of Spaviards had been murdered, and France had a new 
difficulty on its hands in the shape of an indemnity demanded 
by Spain. When, in November, the history of the expedition came 
under the review of Parliament, the French Chamber, treating the 
discussion merely as the occasion of M. Ferry’s fall, expressed 
neither approval nor disapproval, and contented itself with declar- 
ing that the Bardo Treaty must be upheld. Subsequently the 
secret origin of the expedition was suggested or disclosed during 
an action for libel brought against M. Rochefort by M. Roustan. 
The jury, supplying the deficiencies of evidence by the impulses 
of popular indignation, acquitted M. Rochefort; but M. Roustan 
was warmly defended by the Foreign Otfice, and is now, it is suid, 
to return in honour to the scene of his former exploits. In the 


internal politics of France the great event of the year has been the 
long-talked of and the long-delayed advent of M. Gambetta to 
power. In the summer M. Gambetta, in opposition to the 
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notorious opinions of M. Grévy, had done his utmost to secure the 
adoption of election by Scrutin de liste, which was accepted by a 
very small majority in the Chamber, but rejected by the Senate. 
Whatever may be the faults of the existing system of election, 
M. Gambetta.could not complain that it checked the Republican 
triumph, for the elections which were held in August resulted in 
- the crushing defeat of the feeble monarchical parties. When the 
new Chamber assembled, it became evident that M. Gambetta, who, 
after the rejection of the Scrutin de liste, had occupied himself 
with projects for the revision of the Senate, who had been received 
with Royal honours at Cahors, and with every mark of devoted 
admiration at Neubourg and Honfleur, but who had found his in- 
fluence undermined at Belleville, was the only Minister 
that France would endure. At last the grand Minister was in 
office; but the Ministry he formed was anything but grand. It 
was composed of men almost entirely unknown, and included in 
its list the name of M. Paul Bert, who, as the most bitter enemy in 
France of clerical influence and clerical teaching, was appointed to 
the joint Ministries of Public Instruction and Religious Worship. 
Since he was installed in office M. Gambetta has adopted the wise 
policy of saying little and doing nothing. He has the strength so 
seldom found in French Ministers—the strength to wait; and 
France, although it rejoices that at the end of the year the man of 
its choice is in power, knows almost as little of his policy and 
aims as it did at the beginning. 

Prince Bismarck has fully maintained his control over the 
foreign policy of Europe. Austria is as much attached to him as 
ever ; and the new Czar came to meet him and his master at Dantzig, 
and returned full of his unexpected moderation. He has thought 

per recently to snub Italy, and to warn Europe against her 
Republican tendencies; and he has become the object of the 
prostrate devotion of the Porte, which, obedient to his nod, settles 
its finances, blows hot and cold about Armenia, and looks with 
tience on the application of the Austrian conscription to the 
ultan’s subjects in Bosnia and Herzegovina. But at home he 
has had a troubled time. He retains his boundless commend over 
the aged Emperor, but he has quarrelled with every one else. He 
has been at daggers drawn with two successive German Parlia- 
ments. He had to remonstrate with the Upper House of the 
Prussian Parliament when that ordinarily submissive body seemed 
half inclined to thwart him in his readjustment of taxation; he 
has had to scold the Chambers of Commerce, which revealed with 
ignorant honesty the consequences of his beloved protectionist 
tariff; he cannot heal his old quarrel with the Church; the 
Socialists trouble him as much as ever ; and at the recent elections 
he found himself in antagonism to the most educated, inde- 
pendent, and active classes of the community. At the beginning 
of the year he thought proper to summon a little extra Parliament 
or Council of his own, which was to hear and adopt his views, 
give him information, and anticipate the conclusions of the more 
regular body ; but both the last and the present Parliament have 
resolutely refused to repay the expenses of the amateurs who were 
destined to supersede them. e in vain laid before the last 
Parliament some curious schemes of State Socialism, including a 
project for State insuraace in favour of workmen, a project for 
the relief of the infirm, and a project for the revival of medizval 
guilds. When the new Parliament met he got the Emperor to 
say that all these projects were especially dear to his aged bosom, 
and that he could not die happy until he saw them carried out; 
‘but the only effect produced was the creation of a general impres- 
sion that the intrusion of the Emperor’s alleged personal feelings 
was irrelevant and inappropriate. At present he seems to be occu- 
pied with making overtures to the Pope, and with uttering threats 
that he has done without Parliaments before this and may think 
fit to do without them again. Both Germany and Austria have 
‘been gratified with the spectacles of popular and suitable Royal 
marriages, Prince Frederick William, the eldest son of the 
Crown Prince, having married in March the Princess Augusta of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Prince Rudolph, the eldest son of the 
Emperor of Austria, having married in May the Princess Stephanie 
of ium. Baron Haymerle died in the autumn, and was re- 
by Count Kalnaky; but the change indicated no alteration 

in the foreign policy of Austria, which at present seems to lie in 
the direction of combining with Russia, under the supervision of 
Germany, for the adjustment of such matters as interest them 
alike in Eastern Europe. The sensitiveness of Austria was recently 
somewhat ruffled by a speech of the new King of Roumania on 
the opening of his Parliament, in which he stated, in language less 
prudent than plain, that Austria was trying to bully Roumania 
with regard to the navigation of the Danube, and that Roumania 
‘would not stand it. But, as King Charles got no encouragement 
from Berlin, he directed his Minister to make a profuse 
apology; and this small diplomatic quarrel will soon appa- 
rently be ended. At home the Hungarian elections went 
in favour of the Ministry, and in Austria Proper Count Taaffe 
never seems to lose or gain ground in his ingenious attempt to 
govern by disappointing one party after another. Towards the 
end of the year the King of Italy paid a solemn visit to Vienna, 
the avowed object of which was to cement an alliance with Austria 
as a protection to Italy against France, from whom Italy had been 
alienated by the Tunis expedition. The prosperous state of Italian 
finance has enabled Italy to contract a great gold loan, which will 
permit her to enjoy the credit and comfort of a metallic currency ; 
and the question of electoral reform, the bugbear of one Ministry 
after another, has been disposed of by the adoption of a scheme 
Giving the franchise to all who can read and write. On the other 


‘heed to the presence of his troops, and 


hand, the relations of Italy with the Pope are more strained than 

ever, partly owing to the unseemly riots which disgraced Rome, 

and which the police could not repress, on the occasion of the 

transport of the remains of the late Pope to their final resting- 
lace 


‘ Russia and the world were horrified early in the spring by the 
announcement that the Emperor Alexander had been brutally and 
foully murdered. As he passed in his carriage a bomb was thrown 
from the crowd by which a Cossack was wounded; the Czar ae 
down to see the wounded man, a second bomb was thrown, and the 
Czar was so terribly injured that at the end of a few hours he died. 
At first it seemed as if his successor was inclined to seek popular 
support by ‘cr concessions, and Count Melikoff was directed to 
publish a liberal decree which had been prepared during the rei 
of the Emperor Alexander. But a change soon came over the 
spirit of the young Emperor, who was alarmed at the extent to 
which disaffection had spread, and found that it had penetrated 
even the higher ranks of the army and navy. Count Melikoff 
was ip ge by General Ignatieff; the Czar shut himself 
up, a close prisoner, in the palace of Gatschina; and a final 
dots has been issued, declaring that the Czar will fight out to 
the bitter end his quarrel with Nihilism. Some distraction to 
popular discontent has been provided by the riotous amusement 
of Jew-baiting, in which the Russians have improved on their 
German example, and have plundered and maltreated every one 
known or supposed to be a Jew, including, it was said, a person no 
less illustrious than Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. In the regions of its 
Asiatic possession Russia has won new triumphs. Geok Tepe, the 
stronghold of the Tekke Turcomans, was taken by General Skobeleff, 
after an obstinate resistance; a position was ultimately secured 
which commands not only Merv, but Herat ; and Russia now finds 
herself entitled to ask for what she terms a rectification of the 
northern frontiers of Persia. It was probably the countenance of 
Russia, and it was certainly the co-operation of a Russian general, 
that prompted and enabled Prince Alexander of Bulgaria to 
effect a coup d'état in his tiny principality, by which he got rid of 
the Constitution that was obnoxious to him, imprisoned or 
exiled his chief opponents, and induced the peasants to give 
eclare him the 
elect of the people and the dictator of Bulgaria for seven 
years to come. In Turkey a scandal that had long been 
sleeping was revived by the determination of the Sultan to 
bring to a public trial the sup murderers of Abdul Aziz, 
among whom was Midhat Pasha, who sought refuge in the French 
Consulate at Smyrna, but was surrendered and sent to meet bis 
fate at Constantinople. The trial ended in the accused being sen- 
tenced to death; but it had been conducted in a manner so very 
peculiar, even for Turkey, that, although the Ambassadors did not 
openly interfere, they conveyed the opinion of Europe to the 
Sultan, and the sentence was commuted into exile to Arabia. 
Harassed as he has been by the claims of Greece, distracted by a 
rebellion in Albania, worried by the persistent demands of Eng- 
land for reform in Armenia, and cccupied with weaving constant 
dreams of triumphant: Pan-Islamism in North Africa, the Sultan 
has still found time to make a financial arrangement with his 
creditors ; and Mr. Bourke has secured a fortune for the bankers, 
a tritle to begin with for the bondholders, and shadowy hopes of 
something more to come in a distant future. Nor is this the only 
notable financial settlement of the year. At the other end of 
Europe, Spain, too, has made one more arrangement with her cre- 
ditors. The elections had confirmed the power of the Liberal 
Ministry ; the popularity of the King was established ; the revenue 
was increasing, and might, by judicious arrangements, be still 
more increased; and Seiior Camacho, when he produced his 
Budget, was enabled to show that Spain could consolidate its 
Privileged Debt at a comparatively low rate of interest, and could 
give the bondholders the happiness of seeing where in future the 
money allotted to them might probably come from. 

Scarcely four months after the murder of the Czar the startling 
intelligence was received that an attempt had been made to murder 
the President of the United States. For weeks President Garfield 
lingered on, until in September death put an end to his sufferings. 
The unstained integrity of his past, his simple and manly character, 
and his patient fortitude attracted the eager sympathy, not only 
of his own people, but of the whole civilized world. Pity and 
indignation were alike increased when it was found that there was 
scarcely a shadow of a motive for the murder, and that it was the 
work of an empty-headed, disappointed office-seeker, who, having 
inflicted on his country the stain of a wanton murder, has since 
inflicted on it the stain of a trial conducted with revolting inde- 
corum. Day by day, as the President lingered on, the hopes, the 
fears, and the interest of millions were expressed in language that 
came from the heart, and were expressed by no one more warmly 
and pathetically than by the Queen of England. The sufferings 
and death of President Garfield united the two great branches of 
the English race in a common sorrow, and the responsive gratitude 
of the American people found utterance in a salute being paid to 
the English flag when the centenary of Yorktown was celebrated. 
The time during. which President Garfield had been in office had 
been too short to be signalized by anything more prominent than 
his quarrel with Senator Conkling over the appointment of Mr. 
Robinson. His successor, President Arthur, has also been too 
short a time in office to gain reputation or disclose a policy ; but he 
has inherited from the Cabinet of his predecessor two strange appli- 
cations or exaggerations of the Monroe doctrine. The Chi 
after defeating the Peruvians in two pitched battles outside Lima, 
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gained possession of the city, forced President Pierola to fly, and 
arrangement by whi e terms they sought to impose, in- 
ora cession of territory, a eg indemnity, and the prohibition 
of a Peruvian navy, could: be accepted, and they continued, and 
still continue, to occupy the capital of the enemy. After their 
occupation had lasted some months, Mr. Blaine thought proper to 
intervene by a despatch which misled the American repre- 
sentative in Peru into declaring that he had been instructed 
:to say that the United States would direct the combatants to accept 
the terms of peace that the Washington Goyernment might think 
proper, and which, if this was a misconception, certainly intimated 
that no other Power would be permitted to use its endeavours to 
put an end to the war. M. de Lesseps, again, has been actively 
ushing on the construction of the Panama Canal, and the 
overnment of the United States, seeing at last the importance of 
the enterprise, now seeks to obtain exclusive control over it, and 
asks England to tear up the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty on the plea 
that the Canal is mainly to be rded as a channel for the coast- 
| ing trade of the States. It can only be hoped that, by the exercise of 
courtesy, patience, and firmness, Lord Granville will surmount 
these new diplomatic troubles. 
| No deaths during the year have been so startling as those 
of President Garfield ind the Czar, and no one has passed 
away who had attained yoy Mien the same eminence 
‘in oe and literature as Lord nsfield; but the death- 
\roll is long of those who were distinguished in_ literature, 
in politics, in law, in science, and in art. The melan- 
choly, the bitterness, the vivid historical power, the philo- 
sophy so poet in its hints, so vague in its aims, of Mr. 
Carlyle, were buried in the grave which he had long looked on as 
the only haven he desired ; an end that seemed premature came to 
the bright sympathy, the large tolerance, and the genius for the 
picturesque, of Dean Stanley; while France lost in M. Littré one of 
those few students of a lan who have the real passion for study, 
and England lost in Mr. Spedding one of those fine scholars and rare 
biographers who toil through years of conscientious labour in 
order to do justice, or more than justice, to the object of their 
admiration. In the political world there passed away, besides 
Baron Haymerle, M. Dufaure, the last relic of the old-fashioned, 
stern, upright, and perhaps narrow, French Parliamentary school ; 
Count Arnim, the erring, but high-minded, victim of Prince 
Bismarck’s animosity ; Mr. Adam, one of the best, most adroit, and 
most beloved of Parliamentary officials; Sir William Heathcote, 
who had long dignified the House of Commons as a perfect specimen 
of a University member; Mr, Miall, the most ardent and uncom- 
mising of Nonconformists ; Archbishop McHale, long known as 
e Lion of the Tribe of Judah and the friend of O'Connell ; and one 
less known, but who for years served England well in the difficult 
position of our Envoy at Cabul, Gholam Hussein Khan. The legal 
world has had to deplore the loss of the gentle wisdom of 
Lord Hatherley ; of the vigorous and well-informed common sense 
of Lord Justice James; of the acumen and inexhaustible learning 
of Lord Justice Lush; of the intelligence, once so bright and 
sparkling, of Sir John Karslake ; and of the vast erudition and 
varied knowledge of M. Bluntschli. The gay world of birds 
will no more be depicted with loving acciracy by Mr. Gould, and 
the scanty rays of Oxford science have been dimmed by the de- 
pervess of the lamented Professor Rolleston. Thousands who 
ve been moved by his Garrick and convulsed by his Dundreary 
‘mourned the death of Mr. Sothern; but, above all, the lovers of 
re eg architecture have been stricken, for they have had to 
deplore at brief intervals the loss of Mr. ,. who was unsur- 
in his knowledge of the early French style; of Mr. 
imus Burton, the last lingering representative of the old 
Ttalian school; and of Mr. Street, who lived to be the chief 
exponent of English Gothic, and who has left behind him the 
rapidly approaching completion. And, if the year has been marke 
b oaths, it nae dao been marked strange series of 
PI ysical convulsions and sad catastrophes. the 18th of January 
ngland was almost buried in a fall of snow so wild and violent 
that London was nearly cut off from the country. On the 
14th of October a sudden blast of wind laid prostrate in a few 
minutes hundreds of the finest trees in the parks of the metropolis. 
An earthquake at Scio buried five thousand persons in the ruins of 
the buildings, and left others homeless and 
exposed to the supervening pestilencp. Cholera has raged among 
the unfortunate pilgrims of Mecca; the burning of the Opera 
House at Nice was followed by the exactly similar, but much 
more fatal, calamity of the burning of the Ring Theatre at 
Vienna; and more recently the Wigan colliery explosion, the 
Canonbury railway accident, the fatal panic in a Warsaw church, 
and Mr. Powell’s lost balloon, have given warnings how near death 
may stand to all in fearful and unexpected shapes. Private per- 
sons who have been blessed with tranquillity during its passage 
may look back on the closing g your as a happy one; but to the 
ublic it has been a year of much pain, little satisfaction, and many 
seme and a hope that the new year may be a brighter one may 
this time be expressed with more than ordinary fervour and sin- 
cerit 


THE CONCORDAT OF 1801 AND THE ORGANIC ARTICLES, 


Oe readers may have noticed a fresh announcement in the 
Paris telegrams of the Times of Wednesday last that the new 
Minister of Public Worship intends to enforce a strict and literal 
observance of the Concordat, including, we presume, the Organic. 
Articles, which, though never recognized at Rome, form in the. 
estimation of the French Government an integral part of the 
agreement. It a indeed that, as a preliminary step, the 

fects have already been directed to furnish him with written 
information regarding the character and antecedents of the 
bishops, “ took occasion not. 
ong ago to say something of the history and general bearings an 
effects of the Concordat of 1801, which. of the 
tionary cataclysm of the old Gallican Church, but was in its main 
features a reproduction of the Concordat of Bologna, adapted to 
the exigencies of the Napoleonic régime. But those who are not. 
familiar with the subject may like, in view of its revived impor- 
tance under M. Paul Bert’s Ministry, to have a somewhat more 
precise account of its leading peculiarities, though we cannot 
of course here undertake to exhibit in detail the 17 Articles. 
of the Concordat, and still less the 77 supplementary Articles 
which Napoleon with characteristic inveracity tacked on to it 
under the title of Articles Organiques de la Convention du 26 
Messidor an IX. entre le Pape et le Gouvernement Francais, 
but which the Pope had never even seen or heard of before 
their publication, and protested against as soon as he did hear 
of them. We may first repeat, what we said before, that the 
ares aim and tendency of both Concordat and Organic Articles 

ut i oy of the latter, was to form not an independent nati 

Church, but a Church absolutely dependent on the sovereign 
power in the State. With this view, however, while the ancient. 
rights of the native episcopate and ecclesiastical corporations were 
systematically superseded or ignored, the arbitrary powers of the 
Pope, as well as of the Sovereign, were increased, with the intention. 
that the latter should rule the Church through the instrumentality 
of its nominal head. Napoleon’s leading idea was to make the 
clergy into a moral police, with the bishops for prefects, whose- 
chief duty would be to preach the obligation of devoted loyalty 
to the Empire, while, if he could have had his way, the Pope him- 
self must have merged his ecumenical position in a kind of French 
patriarchate, residing at Paris with an ample revenue, and acti 
—to use a phrase he actually employed in one of his letters— 
as head Chaplain to the Emperor. Such a functionary, he con- 
sistently argued, could not be too absolute, as long as he remained. 
the mere mouthpiece and instrument of the spiritual absolutism of 
the civil Sovereign. 

It was impossible of course that Napoleon’s scheme of Church. 
policy should be carried out in its entirety. But the broad result, 
as might have been expected, and as it may pretty safely be pre- 
dicted would under similar circumstances occur again, was to pro-- 
mote first a tone of slavish and vicious Erastianism, and then, by 
an inevitable and speedy process of reaction, to give an unprece- 
deated impetus to that spirit of fervent Ultramontanism which for: 
the last half-century has dominated the French Church. Under 
Napoleon I. the clergy for the most part assumed the character of ser=- 
vile Imperialists ; under the restored Bourbons they fell back at once 
on their more natural and traditional principles, and seemed almost. 
to exalt the divine right of kings into an article of faith, to their own 
grievous hurt and discredit, when the Revolution of 1830 agai 
changed the political condition of the country. Louis XVIIL had 
indeed attempted in 1817 to introduce a new Concordat, restoring 
as far as possible the endowments and status of the Church as it. 
existed before the Revolution, but this the Parliament refused 
to accept. He did actually revive thirty of the suppressed sees, 
thus raising the whole number to ninety, not, as he had desired,. 
to its original complement of 131 dioceses. At the second fall of 
the Bourbons the clergy, who had so warmly supported their cause, 
became doubly unpopular, and—partly on that account, partly be- 
cause they perceived that it wasin fact solely through its union with 
Rome that the French Church had been kept together at all through 
a revolutionary crisis which had shattered all purely national in- 
stitutions—became also fervently Ultramoxtane. “And in their 
recoil from a royalist Erastianism which had suddenly collapsed, 
and under the oppression of a monarchy whicu was Erastian 
without being royalist, in the sense of having any pretence to 
hereditary divine right, their Ultramontanism was moulded by 
leaders like Lamennais and Montalembert into the novel form of 
a sort of political liberalism singularly out of harmony with 
Gallican precedents and more than unfriendly to the Government 
of Louis Philippe. Aid such, with the episode of a more or less 
sincere révival of Napoleonic enthusiasm under the Second 
Empire—sternly discouraged, to do them justice, by their leading 
men of an earlier generation both clerical and lay—has been their 
gs attitude from that time to this. It will certainly not 

modified, in the direction of a closer and more cordial alliance 
with the civil Government, by seeking to enforce with a severity 
hitherto long abandoned, the ob- 
servance of the strict letter of the Concordat as it is und 
by M. Paul Bert. 

e have before explained that one very important point in 
the Concordat, and one which {hcidentally least or 
created an almost unlimited Papal absolutism, was the new cire 
cumscription of French dioceses, which were reduced by a stroke 


| of the pen from 131 to 60, all the surviving bisho f whom 
| there were 81—being required to resign within ten days, Forty- 
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five consented; the remaining thirty-six—including fourteen 
resident in England—refused, as did most of the “ Constitutional” 
bishops, and all these were summarily deprived. The vacancies 
thus created were to be filled up by the First Consul, who could 
select at his pleasure from the ranks of the ancient hierarchy or of 
the “Constitutionals,” and he was also to have the right of nomi- 
oating to all vacant sees in the future, his nominee receiving 
canonical institution from the Pope, who thus retained a veto on 
the appeintment. All bishops and ecclesiastics of the second 
order (priests) were to take an oath of allegiance to “the Govern- 
ment established by the constitution of the French Republic” 
before entering on their duties, which is now, according to current 
zeports, to be again rigidly exacted. There is nothing offensive in 
the form of oath itself, though perhaps it may be thought in- 
vidious to require of one particular class specific pledges for 
the discharge of duties incumbent on every good citizen. The 
bishops thus appointed and pledged are directed in the Concordat 
to make a new division of parishes which must receive the 
proval of Government ; they have also the right of nomina- 
‘then to all the cures in their respective dioceses; but here again 
Government approval is required for their nominees. All claim to 
the confiscated property of the Church was to be definitely relin- 
quished, and the Government guaranteed in lieu of it un traitement 
con: to the bishop and curés appointed under the new 
system, and also promised facilities for securing such new endow- 
ments as French Catholics might choose to bestow. These are 
the principal articles of the Concordat with the exception of the 
first, which guarantees the free and public exercise of the 
“Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion””—expressly declared to 
be that of “the great majority of French citizens”—and tho last, 
which, if strictly applied under existing circumstances—as will 
certainly not be the case—might rather seriously embarrass the 
action, not of the Church, but of the Government in France. 
It runs thus :—“ It is agreed between the contracting parties that, 
an case any successor of the present First Consul should not bea 
Catholic, the — and prerogatives above mentioned, and the 
nominations to bishoprics, shall be lated in accordance with 
these provisions by a new Convention.” M. Paul Bert is not 
indeed First Consul, for that office no longer exists, but he stands 
in the place of the First Consul as the official representative of the 
State in its dealings with the Church, and he is so far from being 
Catholic vnat he has ostentatiously and somewhat contemptuously 
gepudiated, not only all Christian, but all theistic belief. Yet, in- 
stead of his being held thereby disqualified for the exercise of eccle- 
-siastical functions, M. Gambetta, as we know, has gone out of his 
‘way to remodel the existing arrangement of Cabinet offices for 
the express Sia mm of thrusting the Ministry of Public Worship 
upon him. ncordat therefore, if it is to be strictly enforced on 
one side, is clearly not intended, so to speak, to be enforced all round. 
But that is not all. The Concordat was presented to the Co 
Législatif in a plausible and conciliatory speech by M. Portalis, 
Minister of Public Worship, on April 5, 1802. Three days later, 
on April 8, “Bonaparte, First Consul,” proclaimed, in the name 
of the French people, 77 “ Organic Articles,” of which no whisper 
had previously been suffered to escape, as part and parcel of “ the 
‘aforesaid Convention between His Holiness and the French 
Government.” In a Secret Consistory held on May 24 following 
Pius VII. solemnly protested against these “other articles of 
which he had not known,” and insisted on the necessity of their 
being altered, as contravening the principle of “rendering unto 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” No such alteration was made, and the Organic Articles 
continued to be treated by the Government as an integral part of 
the Concordat, but in practice they have never been rigidly enforced 
in all their details. We can but summarize here the none provisions 
of this supplementary code. No official document of the Court of 
Rome is to be introduced into France, nor any emissary from Rome 
to exercise his functions there, without express permission of the 
Government. No synod of any kind, diocesan, metropolitan, or na- 
tional, may be heldin the country without similar permission, normay 
the decrees of any foreign Council, Provincial or General, be received 
until after being examined and approved by the civil power. An 
appeal dans tous les cas d’abus—a category defined in very compre- 
hensive terms—lies from the ecclesiastical tribunals to the Council 
of State. Archbishops and bishops are to use no title but that of 
citoyen or monsieur; hence M. Bert has already dropped the 
custo designation of Monseigneur. Another Article, which he 
has recently threatened to enforce, forbids any bishop to leave his 
diocese without the permission of the First Consul, All regula- 
tions made for ecclesiastical seminaries, as well as the names of all 
students under training there, are to be submitted to him, as aizo 
8 list of those who are from time to time to receive holy orde:s. 
Only one litargy isto be used throughout France—a provision first 
brought into force by Pius [X., who suppressed all the old diocesan 
‘uses—and no festivals besides Sunday can be established without 
Government permission. No religious ceremony can take place 
Outside the walls of the church in towns where there is any temple 
dedicated to a different form of worship, nor can bells be rung for 
ony purpose except to summon the faithful to church—neither the 
ly nor the principal use of bells in Roman Catholic countries— 
without the sanction of the police. The nuptial benediction can 
only be given to those who produce a certificate of previous civil 
marriage. Several minute and somewhat vexatious regulations are 
also laid down about preachers, which might easily be so enforced 
as to “ tune” or gag the pulpits at the discretion of the civil ruler. 
There are various petty and technical rules on other pointsof no great 


importance in themselves, which might fairly enough entitle Napoleon 
I. to the sobriquet bestowed by the King of Prussia on Joseph II. of 
Austria, “my brother, the Sacristan.” It is almost needless to 
observe that, while common sense rather than compulsion has 
secured the observance of many of these regulations, others have 
been suffered to lie dormant, and that the attempt to enforce them 
all in the letter would practically constitute just that sort of petty 
and stupid persecution which, if not seriously prejudicial to its 
victims, is intensely provoking, and is sure to rouse their bitter anti- 
pathy, not to say antagonism, against the Government responsible 
for it, without any me ree. advantage. They regard it, if 
Mgr. Freppel, Bishop of Angers, may be taken for their spokes- 
man, as an attempt “ to force back the Church a century, and re- 
impose the restrictions which fettered it on the morrow of the 

roscriptions of the Directory and the crimes of the Reign of 

error.” However we are nut concerned here to discuss M. 
Gambetta’s motives for a course of policy which to men of all 
shades of opinion out of France, and to at least a very large 
minority of French citizens, appears equally arbitrary and un- 
wise. ‘There are many provisions in the Concordat, as interpreted 
by the Organic Articles, which a skilful pontiff, who knew 
how to play his cards. and was able to maintain amicable relations 
with the Government, might utilize for the promotion of Papal 
and episcopal absolutism ; and it is studiously framed throughout 
to facilitate the exercise of civil despotism over the ecclesiastical 
order. What it cannot subserve, and can hardly fail more or less 
gravely to prejudice—it would indeed be a slur on the astute 
penetration of its author were it otherwise—is the formation of 
a healthy and independent religious life in the clergy and hier- 
archy of the national Church. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


FN attention called in this eountry to the existing and 
possible dangers from fire, or alarm of fire, in theatres and 
places of public assembly by the horrible occurrence at the Ring 
Theatre in Vienna, has in various ways been kept alive. It has 
too often happened that a disaster of this kind has done nothing 
more, after the first shock, than stimulate a temporary activity 
among people directly concerned in doing or wishing to do all 
they can in taking preventive measures, After the late disaster, 
however, a movement which, it may be hoped, will not be with- 
out result, was set on foot by a body of persons whose profession 
involves a close and continual acquaintance with the arrangements 
of the audience part of all important London theatres, and since 
that time various disasters, as perhaps was to be expected, have 
occurred in theatres and other places of amusement or assembly. 
Fortunately, these disasters have been en. pay on a small 
scale, and, but for the general horror excited by the Ring Theatre 
catastrophe, some of them might have been less heard of. But 
it is satisfactory to note that public attention seems now to be 
seriously directed to these matters, and it is perhaps even more 
satisfactory that in more than one case the result of a sudden 
scare has at the same time served to keep people’s minds alive to 
dangerous possibilities, and to prove that, with proper arrange- 
ments, ever an unreasoning panic need not have fatal results. 

The movement to which we have referred was started last week 
at a meeting of the dramatic critics of the principal London 
papers, and at this meeting certain resolutions were passed. Be- 
tore we go into this question, it may be convenient to say some- 
thing of recent alarms and disasters, by far the most serious 
of which since the case of the Ring Theatre has been caused 
by the alarm of fire raised in a church at Warsaw. Of this, 
according to the latest reports, the result has been twenty-nine 
deaths, and over a hundred more or less serious injuries. In 
London on Tuesday night last a similar alarm was raised at 
the Grecian Theatre. As might have been expected, many of 
the audience made arush for the exits without waiting to make 
sure whether the alarm was true or false, and, as might not have 
been expected, no one, according to a report, “ appears to have been 
hurt in the slightest degree, although some eight hundred persons 
rushed out of the place in a headlong, frantic manner.” A con- 
siderable part of the credit for this is no doubt due, not only to 
the provision of ample exits, but also to the presence of mind 
preserved by “the manager and others on the stage,” who set 
themselves to the task of allaying the panic. Had the same 
presence of mind been retained in the face of a too well- 
grounded alarm by those on the stage of the Ring Theatre, 
much, if not all, of the horrors which then ensued might have 
been avoided. There are still many people who remember the 
coolness with which Charles Dickens, standing on the stage in 
front of a blazing piece of scenery, reassured his audience, 
and prevented a panic in a place where its results could not 
but have been of the most serious kind. The action of one 
master-mind in this way has, of course, its effect both on 
those in front of and those behind the lights. It persuades the 
audience to sit still, or, at least, to take measures for escape in 
an orderly fashion, and it encourages the firemen, or the temporary 
firemen, to go about their work methodically and swiftly. Another 
panic occurred at Leeds on the same night as that at the Grecian, 
and with more reason, since some decorations were actually set on 
fire. Here the fact that there were no very serious results was 

rhaps more remarkable than in the case of the Grecian, since the 
building in which the scare took place had one of the most dan- 
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‘ous faults which such a building can have in the fact that the 
po all o inwards—the general safety being due to the 
prompt action of the police in breaking them open from the out- 
side. The terrible occurrence in a Brighton music-hall belongs 
strictly to another category, but bears only too plainly on the 
general question of supervision of theatres and music-halls. There 
‘was another alarm on the night before that at the Grecian, at a 
music-hall in Berlin. There the alarm was false, and was not ap- 
parently followed by serious results. It is, as we have said, 
satisfactory to note some of these cases, as the danger 
of panic; but the amount of this satisfaction is in no way a 
mieasure of the importance of reconsidering entirely the existing 
state of our own—to say nothing of other peoples’—theatres, 
music-halls, and places of assembly. Nor will cynical announce- 
ments as to the immunity for a long time of the public, and the 
deaths of a and a dresser, do anything to prevent the 
question being seriously thought of. In one important way some 


-other people—and especially the Viennese—are far better off than 


we are in this matter. Their safety is now being looked after by a 
benevolent autocracy, and it is precisely autocracy in this respect 
that we want, and that we are practically without. 

This want cannot, perhaps, be more conveniently shown than 
by quoting the resolutions of the dramatic critics above referred 
to. They run thus:—“1, That the condition of many of the 
London theatres, both in regard to the stage and the auditory, 
in case of fire and panic, is extremely unsatisfactory and unsafe. 
2. That the time has come for amending the laws that apply to 
theatres and places of amusement generally in the United King- 
dom; and that it is highly necessary to appoint a Government 
official, to be held publicly responsible for the safety of theatres 
and places of amusement, and to be assisted by qualified in- 
spectors.” It might be desirable to include places of assembly 
with places of amusement, since, to take one instance, Exeter 
Hall might not, perhaps, be exactly defined as a place of amuse- 
ment. Otherwise it is likely that the resolutions will commend 
themselves as being thoroughly to the point. The third and fourth 
resolutions are to the effect that, pending any new legislation, the 
control, as regards fire and alarm of fire, of theatres and public 
places, should be placed in the hands of the Chief of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, and that “the Lord Chamberlain be invited 
to assist, as far as lies in his power, in the prevention of fire, or 
alarm of fire, in theatres.” It seems to us as desirable a thing as 
can be that the resolution relating to Captain Shaw, who is of 
course the one person most fitted to deal with such matters, 
should, if there is no insuperable difficulty, be carried into effect 
as quickly as may be. But on this point it is to be observed that 
the Chief of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade is not a Govern- 
ment servant, but the representative of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or, in other words, of a large vestry. The resolution in- 
viting the Lord Chamberlain’s aid “ as far as lies in his power” 
is, in a sense, unhappily significant. What lies in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s power is to make the granting or renewal of a 
licence to most of the London theatres conditional on certain 
alterations or precautions which he thinks necessary being made 
or taken. He has not the power to inflict any penalty short of 
revoking or refusing a licence, and, in the case of a large theatre, 
revoking a licence means widespread ruin. Also this power can, 

tically, be exercised only once in every year. The Lord 
Uhamberinin's Office atteuds minutely, and has tor years past so 
attended, to the inspection of theatres without being in any way 
legally expected to do so; and some three years ago an Act 
of Parliament was passed, empowering the Board of Works to 
compel, for the purposes of public safety, any alterations of 
which the Lord Ghemberiain might approve, in existing theatres 
and music-halls. The same Act provided that new theatres 
and music-halls should not be built without the combined 
sanction of the Lord Chamberlain and the Board of Works, 
no licence to be given without a certificate of safety from 
the Board of Works. Many people will be of opinion that the 
owers thus entrusted to the Board of Works and the Lord 
hamberlain have not, at least as regards necessary alterations, 
been exercised with nearly enough stringency in two or three cases, 

It is always more easy to point out faults or shortcomings in 
existing arrangements than to suggest an effectual remedy; but it 
seems to us tolerably obvious that what, amongst other things, is 
urgently wanted is the vesting in competent hands of a summary 
jurisdiction for inflicting penalties, substantial but not excessive, 
for every act of disregard or neglect of recommendations issu- 
ing from the Office of the Lord Chamberlain or of the Board 
of Works. It is, as we have said, a very serious step in most 


cases to refuse a licence; aud it is not unnatural that managers, 


having undertaken to carry out certain recommendations, should 
sometimes delay, if not forget, them. Every such delay, how- 
ever, involves a certain danger; and every such delay or 
neglect should be punishable according to its gravity. Another 
matter equally urgent, and perhaps more easy of immediate 
arrangement, is that fire-drill should be established in all theatres, 
and that the men told off to fire-duty should be from time to time 
exercised by unexpected calls to their several quarters and 
dutizs. This recommendation was, indeed, made by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office in 1876; but, in considering it, it seems 
necessary to remember what was said by Captain Shaw in his 
very interesting pamphlet published in the same year, on 
“Fires in Theatres” (London: E. and F. N, Spon) :—“ By the 
term fireman here used is to be understood a man trained 
and instructed in the business of extinguishing fires, and 


not, as too commonly is found, a mere labourer, scene-shifter, 
or other subordinate assistant, clothed in a costume resembling a 
fireman’s uniform.” One other passage from the same pamphlet it 
seems at this moment especially desirable to call attention to:— 
“ All doors for the entrance and exit of visitors should be made to 
open both ways, and should be of such light material that in any 
t emergency they could be forced open, even if closed and 
lted.” This possibility of instantaneous forcing should, we 
may add, be applied especially to all the doors which are ja- 
scribed with the words “Extra Exit.” Too often it is found 
that these doors can only be unlocked by an attendant who 
is likely to be out of the way just when he is wanted, 
and too often, as we have on former occasions pointed out, 
the doors are not so much “Extra Exits” as extra openings 
on to a main corridor where a stream of people coming through 
them would strike on another stream coming from another direc- 
tion. This particular matter seems to us the one of which the 
pm. pa see least recognized by certain managers who have made, 
and continue to make, most commendable endeavours to minimize 
danger from fire or panic. Uunluckily there will always be, while 
human nature remains what it is, managers of another sort, and 
it is to meet their cases particularly that further legislation ia 
urgently needed. 

Meanwhile it is an agreeable task to record the success of an ex- 
periment which has many advantages, among them the great one 
of reducing the risk from fire. We refer to the arrangements 
for lighting the stage of the Savoy Theatre by the incan- 
descent electric light. The lamps used are those invented 
and manufactured by Mr. Swan, and the arrangements have 
been designed and carried out by Messrs. Siemens. The 
whole system seemed, when we saw it on Tuesday last, to be 
perfectly successful. About twelve hundred Swan's lamps ars 
used for the whole house, and these are supplied with the cur- 
rent from a number of Siemens alternating-current machines, 
driven by two of Fowler’s ploughing engines, of sixteen horse~ 
power (nominal). The engineers in charge stated that they were 
developing about 120 horse-power; but our own observations 
give a result more favourable to the light, for at the time at which 
we examined the engines they were not developing more than 100 
horse-power between them. Every possible form of stage light 
has been provided for, and the details of connecting and discon- 
necting the lights are beautifully managed—the process of putting 
up a light and connecting it to the main leads Seine far simples 
and more expeditious than the equivalent process in the case of 
gas-lights. ‘There is a well-designed system for throwing resist-, 
ance into the different circuits, so as to vary the brilliancy of the 
lights, which has wisely been arranged to work from handles and 
dials almost the exact counterpart of those used for the same pur- 
pose for the ordinary gas service of a theatre. It is impossible to. 
overstate the advantage of the new plan to all employed behind 
the scenes. Instead of an atmosphere of very high temperature, 
smelling strongly of gas, there is, under the system of electric 
lighting, hardly any rise of temperature, and no smell. Tho 
danger from fire is enormously reduced, as the lamps have not 
heat enough to set fire to anything; and there is also an absence 
of the source of danger from carrying about flexible tubes still 
containing gas. ‘The dynamos used are, us we have said, of the 
alternating-current type ; but, as their electro-motive force is only. 
about thirty volts, we may safely say that neither danger to life 
nor risk of tire can be occasioned by their use. 


THE ANARCHY IN IRELAND. 


a Bem is a tradition to the effect that nothing of importance 
happens at Christmas; but this tradition cannot be said to 
have been confirmed at the present time in reference to Ireland. 
The end of last week and the beginning of the present saw the 
adoption—late, indeed, but it is to be hoped not too late—of almost. 
the first really businesslike plan for the suppression of disorder that 
the Government has undertaken since the proclamation of the Land 
League. The division of the most disturbed districts into five 
separate regions, each under the control of what may be called a 
resident magistrate with a roving commission, is an excellent idea, 
and it has been followed up by alterations in procedure whicl 
greatly facilitate the serving of writs, and by fresh proclamation 
of districts which will make the seizure of arms easier. Of three 
of the persons appointed to the new office little is known in Eng~ 
land; but Mr. Blake and Mr. Clifford Lloyd have the highest 
poasible reputation, and the latter at least has shown energy and 
ability which could hardly be surpassed. This arrangement, 
it need scarcely be said, atfords a new and admirable opportunity 
for that combined attack on the no-renters which has been so 
long and so vainly recommended, and which now has the sup- 
port of a characteristic and valuable, if not altogether en- 
couraging, article by Mr. Mahaffy io the January number of 
the Contemporary Review. Every artifice of unscrupulous party 
zeal has been used in England by a certain section of the 
Liberal, or rather the Isdical, party to prevent the collection 
of the funds necessary for this object; and these artifices have 
so far succeeded that the contributions to the Lord Mayor's 
Fund have as yet been few, and the amount, considering the 
large individual subscriptions of which it is made up, scanty. 
Mr. Gladstone's letter of Christmas Eve to the Lord Mayor 
ought, however, to defeat the plan of his too faithful fol- 
lowers. As to those followers, the most respectable of their 
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motives may perhaps best be put by a slight alteration of a 
sentence of their own. “It seems better to the rasher spirits of 
the Tory party that Ireland should be disturbed than that a 
Liberal Government: should have the credit of its pacification.” 
So, also, we suppose, it seems better to the rasher spirits of the 
Radical party t Ireland should be disturbed than that any 
doubt should be cast on the ability of a Liberal Government to 

ify it. However, these recriminations—or, as Mr. Gladstone 
calls them, with rather unusual felicity, these “‘ undiscriminating 
retaliations "—are not protitable; and the recent action of the 
Irish Executive has made a partnership between the Government 
and private enterprise perfectly possible. The most obvious way 
of carrying out this partnership would be the appointment by the 
Property Defence Association and the Lord Mayor's Committee 
of an agent to work with each of the new superiors of dis- 
tricts. That there is no time to be lost the ever-increasing reports 
of anarchy make but too clear. There is no exaggeration in the 
use of the word ever-increasing. If any one (even if he is what 
the Governor of the Bank of England calls a strong party man) 
will read the account of the outrage at Kilmallock, and of the 
deer-slaying near Clonmel, he will sce that parts at least of 
Ireland are ina state to parallel which it is necessary to go back 
to the famous burning of B= esc and devastation of preserves in 
the early days of the French Revolution. Misrule of this kind 
never remains stationary in amount and degree. It is put a stop 
to sternly and promptly, or it grows. When, in connexion with 
these things, there is taken the wild Rights-of-Man doctrine about 
the soil, which is now being placarded all over Ireland with the 
name of a Roman Catholic Lishop at its foot, the urgent necessity 
of immediate action to show that there are such things as law and 
property must be evident. 

The correspondence which has been published between Mr, 
Chamberlain and a country Dissenting minister is naturally of 
considerable interest in connexion both with the general question 
and with that of the tardy action of the Government. 
Even bitter partisans, much more contemplative lookers-on, must 
feel a certain commiseration for Mr. Chamberlain. His undoubted 
ability, and the great influence which, as the representative of the 
. chief force which gained them office, he deservedly exercises with 
his colleagues, have not saved him from cutting but a scrry figure 
in this lrish matter. In its earlier stages Mr. Chamberlain 
pledged himself deeply against the notion of repressing the Irish 
movement; yet the Government has begun to repress, and Mr. 
Chamberlain is still one of its ornaments. Not long ago he 
attempted a defence of this position of his, which amounted, in the 
estimation of most critics, to a statement that he and the Govern- 
ment had been in favour of the movement so long as it played their 

ame, and had turned against it when it became incunvenient. 

r. Chamberlain indeed, in this very letter to Mr. Page Hopps, 
speaks of this summary of his defence as a result of “the accus- 
tomed habit of misrepresentation of the Tories.” He is to be 
complimented on using Mr. Bright's favourite formula _peri- 
phrastically, and not in its original bluntness. But unfortunately 
the explanation which he himself proceeds to give simply repeats, 
in language more comforting to his own self-esteem, the version of 
the misrepresenting Tories. This, however, is a question 
of bygones, necessarily more interesting to Mr. Chamberlain 
than to anybody else. It is satisfactory to find that the Pre- 
sident of the Po .rd of Trade has advanced even from his Liver- 
pool position, ‘he No-Rent Manifesto is “disgraceful.” The 
privileges given to the Irish tenants are “more generous than 
those of any other country enjoy.” “Acts of violence have 
multiplied,” and “ the time for the Government to act boldly and 
firmly has come.” “It is the duty, and will be the object, of the 
Government to give all the protection from violence which the 
resources of the State can supply.” ‘‘ Nothing can be more fatal tu 
democratic progress than an opinion, justified by facts, that 
Liberalism is powerless to protect the majority against anarchy 
and disorder, fostered by an irreconcilable minority.” ve 
might, if we were more anxious to criticize Mr. Chamberlain 
than to welcome an important and unexpected recruit to the 
banners of order, take exception to some of these phrases. There 
is, perhaps, a somewhat unlucky confession in that word 
“generous” applied to the benefits conferred on the Irish 
tenant. Parliament, we might have thought, should have been 
just before it was generous, and should not have been generous 
at all with other people’s money, which Mr. Chamberlain 
implicitly confesses that it has been. The substitution of 
the fetish of democratic progress for good government, 
just laws, liberty, order, or something of that sort, is 
amusing, and so is the suggestion that, though Liberalism 
is quite willing to protect a majority from the violence of a 
minority, it would not consider it necessary to protect a 
minority from the violence of a majority. But all these things 
may pass, We shall be content with Mr, Chamberlain's admis- 
sions and disregard his reservations, or consider them only as 
enhancing the value of his submission to the principles of order. 
It is no light thing that the most extreme Radical in the Cabinet ; 
the typical demagogue (uncomplimentary connotations apart) of 
the day ; the man who has climbed highest in the shortest time 
by the aid of the principle that there is no political god but 
democratic progress, and that he himself is its favourite prophet ; 
the representative of the party whose watchword is, “ the devil 
take all order,” should now, if only for a time, hold that the re- 
storation and preservation of order is the chief duty and object of 
the Government of which he isa member, Two inferences, one 


not very comforting, the other somewhat more so, may be drawn 
from this letter. ‘The one is that the state of Ireland must be 
extraordinarily bad when even Mr. Chamberlain feels that he can 
no more afford, in Pym’s language, to “encourage friends.” The 
other is that the Government at last awoke in earnest to the 
knowledge of the fact. 

As usual, the Land Commission and its working supply not the 
least black spot in a suflicjently black prospect. Christmas has 
naturally served as an opportunity for retrospects of the action of the 
Commission hitherto, and the retrespect is sufficiently unsatisfactory. 
In the action of the superior Court noe has indeed been little to find 
fault with, except the extraordinary imprudence of the legal Com- 
missioner’s opening promises. A difference of opinion, however, 
almost amounting to a dispute, which took place on the last day 
of sitting before cuter gave an unpleasant glimpse below the 
surface. 4t is difficult to conceive a more impudent application 
on the face of it than that which was made to the Court. A 
tenant who owed nearly five years’ rent, against whom an eject- 
ment decree had been taken out nearly two years ago, and to whom 
a whole year's further grace had then been given by his landlord 
before any attempt was made to put that decree in force, applied 
for extension of time to sell, One at least of the Com- 
missioners was in favour of granting this request on the payment 
of two years’ rent only. That, as Mr. Commissioner Vernon 
pointed out, such an application was merely making the Court an 
engine for deferring the payment of xent, is obviousenough. Asa 
rule, however, the head Commission appears to have been guided by 
tolerably wise principles. It is to be wished that as much could 
be said for its impulsive subordinates. The so-called principles 
on which the Sub-Commissioners are said to have acted, after 
conference with their chiefs and Mr. Forster, are, it is to be 
hoped, apocryphal, and should certainly be inquired into as soon 
as Parliament meets, One of these principles, to fall back on 
Griffith’s valuation in default of any distinct index of value, 
whether the rent had been raised or not, may be pronounced to be 
simply a gross breach of faith with the Houses of Parliament. It 
is tolerably certain that, if such a principle had been announced in 
the House of Commons, the Bill would have been shipwrecked ; 
and it is perfectly certain that, had it got through, the majority 
would have been so small that the House of Lords would have 
been not only entitled, but bound, to reject it. Assuming the 
existence of a secret code of principles such as this, it is idle to 
talk of the Sub-Commissioners having been “ painstaking and 
impartial” in its application, Similar painstaking certainly, and 
similar impartiality, in so far as that word is applicable at all, may 
be found in the annals of the Inquisition or the Star Chamber. 
It is not difficult to be impartial in applying a code which 
has been arranged beforehand so as to favour one side 
only. It is to be hoped that more credence may be given 
to a contradiction of the statement, incredible in itself, that 
the Superior Court would not re-examine questions of fact. 
The appointment of competent surveyors to enable it to do so is 
the only thing that wiil give Englishmen confidence in the working 
of the Commission. It is true that there remains the practical 
difliculty of the time required to get through the cases, but this is 
a matter on which it is somewhat needless to comment. The 
country has deliberately undertaken the task of revising the rental- 
book of Ireland, and the country must provide the means of 
doing it. Considering the amount of English money which is 
already lavished on Ireland, the expense of some scores of Land 
Commissioners is no such great matter. The methods and prin- 
ciples upon which these Commissioners could proceed supply a far 
diiferent question, It may be confidently asserted that, if those 
methods and principles are such as they are stated to be, and such 
as appears from the actual conduct of the sub-Courts, the business 
is not, and cannot come to, good. If it was intended that 
Parliament should pass a measure giving the actual tenant- 
farmers of Ireland their lands at what Griffith’s valuation 
demonstrably is, a rent from fifteen to thirty per cent. under 
the fair letting value, the proposal should have been honestly and 
openly made to it. 


DANCING MEN. 


HERE is a time at which even lions are out of season. When 
ff country balls are at their height, and people are driving 
many miles in the dark at the period of the year which is of all 
others the most unsuited for going out at night, a London lion is 
as unseasonable in a country house as a Tay salmon. During the 
London season and the autumn visits at country houses celebrities 
are eagerly sought after; but when the ball season begins, mind 
has to give way to matter, intellect is at a discount, and legs are 
at a premium ; authors, politicians, and generalissimosare nobodies 
in comparison with dancing undergraduates, _under-secretaries, 
and subalterns; while the only use of music is for waltzes and 
gallops. Dancing men may almost be said to come into season 
with oysters, and so long as they are seasonable, they have no rivals 
in point of marketable value. The causes of the demand for this 
special commodity are by no means obscure. During the winter 
months everything in the country has to give way to balls. From 
May to July people are supposed to be in London; during August 
and September they profess to be in Scotland; and from Ash Wed- 
nesday to Easter they are understood to be better employed ; so 


the only period left free for local English balls is from Michaelmas 
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to the beginning of Lent, and at that season every week is over- 
crowded with ‘these entertainments. Now, even if we were to 
allow that in English families there are as many boys as girls, 
it would be obvious that there must bea deficiency of dancing 
men. In most large families one or two boys are abroad, either 
with their regiments or in houses of business ; and those that 
are employed in their own country cannot all get their holi- 
days atonce. The daughters, on the contrary, remain at home, 
and the local balls are their great ‘annual festivals. But we 
may go further and say that, even if there were to be an equal 
number of young men and young women at home in English 
country houses, there would still be a great deficiency of dancing 
men; for while a stigma is attached to a girl if she is not 
asked to dance almost every dance during a ball, there is no 
kind of discredit to the lazy youth who stands with a crowd of 
other drones blocking up the doorway, or sits in the sypper-room 
ipicg with his fellow-men. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
‘or surprise that during the winter months men who can and will 
dance should be at a fabulous premium, nor may it be altogether 
superfluous to add that bow are fully aware of their value. What- 
ever may be the tastes of the occupiers of country houses, if they 
have daughters, or if they wish to act up to the conventional 
standard of rural hospitality, they are obliged to allow, and even 
to court, the presence of a horde of young fellows with whom, in 
nine cases out of ten, they have scarcely an idea in common. 

To the difficulty of procuring dancing men at the height of the 
local ball season dwellers in country seats can amply testify. 
Necessary as they are at their own special season, dancing men do 
not occupy one’s thoughts at other times, and it would be hard 
indeed to be required to toady every tolerable youth that one 
met with because he might be useful at one or other of the 
balls that take place in the short country ball season on either side 
of Christmas. Yet the host who neglects to cultivate the 
acquaintance of young fellows between eighteen and thirty has 
to lament his indiscretion and idleness during December and 
January. Readers of Punch have often laughed at the exer- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns to secure cele- 
brities as their guests, but their labours are as child's play 
compared with those of ordinary country hosts and hostesses 
to secure dancing men. After all, Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
flies at high game, whereas the country gentleman is obliged 
to content himself with any passable small fry that can dance 
trots temps. The announcement that a neighbouring ball is 
appointed for a certain night is enough to make the heart 
oF the bravest of hosts to quail. He knows from bitter ex- 
perience the troubles that await him. Dancing men are so fully 
aware of their own value at this time of year that they are in no 
hurry to answer invitations. They wait until they have plenty 
to choose from, and then select the most tempting offers, telling 
falsehoods to the donors of the others. Even if dancing youths 
did not deliberately wait their own time before answering their 
invitations, there would inevitably be some delay in their re- 
plies; for, when men are moving about from house to house, 
staying two nights here and one night there, their letters follow 
them about in a vague and uncertain manner. The facility with 
which men make excuses, when their invitations are not exactly 
to their liking, is amazing. They say that they have promised 
to go elsewhere, when they are as free as the winds; that they 
don’t think they will be able to get leave, when they know that 
their long leave will be scarcely half exhausted ; and that they 
have uncles or aunts seriously ill, when those respectable relations 
are in the enjoyment of rude health. Even after they have ac- 
cepted invitations, they will slip out of them if something better 
turns up. It was so stupid of them, but when they accepted our 
kind invitation, they quite forgot that they had already engaged 
themselves to the Duke of Cambria; or they had fancied that the 
22nd was a Thursday instead of a Wednesday, and, as they had 
promised a month ago to go to Lady Fibster’s on the Thursday 
of that particular week, it would be quite impossible to come 
to Shortrent Oastle on that day, although they had promised to 
go there on the 22nd, imagining that day to be the Wednesday. 

When a sufficient number of dancing men have been with diffi- 
culty engaged, the troubles of the host are by no means ended. 
The chances are, that when the day of their advent arrives, 
half of them will —- to come by trains enabling them to 
reach the house to which they are destined about three o’clock, 
while the other half can by no possibility appear before eight. 
The first division will sit speechless in arm-chairs throughout 
the afternoon, refusing to be comforted, evidently cursing their 
bitter fate. The train conveying the second division is pretty 
certain to be late, and it is likely enough that a mistake will 
have been made about a fly that has been ordered to meet them. 
When the party at last sits down to a spoiled dinner, an hour after 
its appointed time, one half of the guests will be mentally grum- 
bling at having been kept waiting in the most. unjustifiable 
manner, while the rest will consider that, they have been very 
cruelly bustled and hurried in their toilet, to say nothing of the 


hardships of their journey. Even if all preliminaries have gone. 


smoothly, dancing men are not, generally speaking, the most 
entertaining of guests, They are deeply conscious of the obliga- 
tion under which they are putting their host, and they act ac- 
cordingly. They will sometimes—though not always—allow 
themselves to be amused; but they will on no consideration 
exert themselves to amuse others. That is the exclusive business 
of the “funny man,” and if the host has not engaged the ser- 
vices of a funny man, so much the worse for the host. They 


have only come to dance, and they are as averse to doing any- 
thing for which they were not hired as the most cantankerous 
of modern servants. They will take good shooting as a 
quisite ; but nothing will ‘induce them to shoot if they have 
any suspicion that their doing so may be useful. Their 
manner of passing the day is much as follows. Just as the 
ordinary mortals of the party are leaving the breakfast-room, the 
first of the dancing men appears, to be followed at intervals of a 
quarter of an hour by others, When they have finished their 
breakfasts, they light cigarettes in the hall, making the house 
reek of tobacco. They then go out to make a few meteorolugical 
observations, leaving the front door wide open behind them, 
Having torn up some envelopes and thrown them on the gravel in 
front of the house, they come into the hall with muddy boots, 
and assemble round the fire, to spend the morning in silently 
pulling to pieces the journals and the illustrated newspapers, 
and scattering them in all directions. Generally speaking, 
they take no apparent interest in the young ladies until the 
evening. They are capital hands at luncheon; and, as soon as 
that meal is over, they begin to smoke again. One or two of 
them may perhaps take a stroll, but most of them will probably 
spend their afternoon alternately sleeping and smoking in arm- 
chairs or on sofas in the smoking-room and study. From tea-time 
till the dressing-gong is sounded they will sit moodily in the 
library, snoozing or gazing dreamily at the ladies; they will be 
late for dinner, and after that meal they wiil expect to be allowed 
to smoke cigarettes in the dining-room. 

When you have safely marshalled your troop of dancing men 
into a ball-room, you may justly indulge in some feelings of pride. 
You are not as other men are, with half a dozen daughters crowd- 
ing round one hobbledehoy. You have not only as many dancing 
men as girls, but more also who may be spared for those who are 
in want ; so you look upon yourself in the light of a public bene- 
factor. Ina few minutes all the young ladies of your party, and all 
the married ones under, if not over, filty, are whirling happily round 
the room in the arms of your dancing men, Even some of your 
neighbours’ superfluousdamselsare waltzing away in perfect content- 
ment, thanks to your provision of dancers, and you proudly reflect 
that you have your reward. In an hour or so you are surprised to 
observe that some of the young ladies of your own party are not 
dancing, and you immediately look around for the dancing men. A 
couple of them are standing in a doorway, and when asked why 
they are not dancing, they answer that they have already danced ; 
if introductions are offered, they reply that they will ask for 
them later on. Three of the troop are “sitting out”—a popular 
process, which is conventionally understood to be sacred from 
disturbance. The best dancer of the lot has foregathered with 
a beautiful married woman, with whom he pirouettes or sits 
out for the rest of the ball, and several have basely deserted you 
and yours and attached themselves to the parties of those that are 
“ greater than thou.” At supper-time things get worse still. It 
is true that when the doors of the supper-room are first opened, 
the dancers take the opportunity of the comparative emptiness of 
the ball-room to get a good waltz; but as soon as the greater 
number of the ladies have been duly fed, the dancing men go down 
in a body and make little groups in the supper-room. There they 
deliberately sit, gossiping and chafling, utterly oblivious of the 
rows of forlorn maidens that are being piped unto without being 
able to dance, in the ball-room upstairs. The host will probably 
find that one or two of his dancing men will be the first people 
to make inquiries about the return home, and to say that 
they are quite ready when he is, Several will apparently have 
struck work altogether, and all will profess readiness to depart. 
Their weary host will then order his carriages with a light heart ; 
but just when they are drawn up at the door, the ball-room will 
be no longer crowded, and the dancing men, observing that 
there is now plenty of room to dance, will set to work with 
all their energies. Sailing up and down the room with nothing to 
impede their progress, those who really care for dancing are now 
able thoroughly to enjoy themselves; and as to keeping the car- 
riages waiting, if Iroquois and Foxhall themselves were standing 
at the door in double-harness, the dancers would not leave the 
ball a moment sooner than they liked. ‘The happy host, who con- 
gratulated himself so much on entering the room with his phalanx 
of dancing men, may now make up his mind to kick his a in 
the doorway for another hour and a half, while his closely- 
singed horses sbiver in the rain or snow between three or four 
o'clock on a December or January morning. When at last 
the tired host has succeeded in taking his dancing youths 
home, and half an hour has been spent on a final supper in 
his own dining-room, he will be expected to lead them to the 
smoking-room and entertain them for an hour or so. They are 
now more inclined to be talkative and agreeable than they have 
been since they entered his house. As his principal guests left the 
ball early and intend breakfasting in good time, and leaving his 
house at about half-past nine, he will have to be up betimes 
himself to entertain them at breakfast and bid them farewell, so 
the smoking-room arrangement leaves him about an hour and a 
half for sleep. All hospitable people are supposed to heave a sigh 
when their guests depart, but to some men perhaps the most dis- 
tressing moment of the year is not that at which the last of a 
party of dancing men drives away from their doors. 
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THE ‘STATE OF THE ARMY, 


Ams the numerous stock-takings, to use a convenient 
piece of commercial slang which the end of the year naturally 
suggests, not the least important is a consideration of the actual 
state of the army. There are, perhaps, few subjects in which the 
interest of the few and the interest of the many are and have 
always been so disproportionate in England. Army reform has 
been a hobby, a craze, a study ; but it has never yet been a subject 
of general attention, and it has, doubtless most unfortunately, been 
usually decided if not debated on altogether irrelevant grounds. 
Nothing on the face of it ought to stand more aloof from politics 
or personal matters than the question of the efficiency of the 
national defences; not many things have in practice been more 
dependent on political and personal considerations. It has, indeed, 
seemed almost impossible that,any question affecting the army 
should be discussed without importing into it- considerations 
of this sort. Long service and short service, brigade depdts 
and territorial regiments, undersized soldiers and under-edu- 
cated officers, are things and persons the discussion of which 
or of whom ought to be, it would seem, left to experts 
on one side and persons of common sense on the other. 
As a matter of fact, they have been mixed up with a 
crowd of other matters, in which there is no such thing as 
expertise, and in which party and personal bitterness, and not 
common sense, is the chief motive of action, There may be 
many opinions about the character and conduct of the various 
persons whose conduct and character have been so freely criti- 
cized of late in the squabble about the appointment of Adjutant- 
General. There can, among impartial judges, be hardly more 
than one opinion as to the spirit which has been displayed by the 
partisans of the successful candidate. 

In a very different spirit from this it is possible and desirable 
to review the actual state of the English army. The edifice of 
the army reformers has been very nearly, if not actually, crowned, 
not merely by the appointment of their favourite champion to the 

st of greatest practical authority in the whole military estab- 
Gon. but by the apparently tinal adoption of short service, 
very slightly tempered by long, and of an elaborate system of 
many-battalioned regiments, arranged so that the battalions 
at home feed the battalions abroad. The childish freaks which 
have been played with the nomenclature of the army have been 
perhaps too much insisted on; for they cannot be considered 
an integral part of the ‘system, but rather an example of 
the same curious folly which has made army administrators at one 
time pin their faith on pigtails, and at another sacrifice everything 
to the horsing of a cavalry regiment with steeds of the same colour. 
As an additional cause of disgust to a service not too contented 
with its treatment already, the thing may be regretted; but it is 
not too late, and will not be too late, to change it whenever some 
one less fond of playing with counters than Mr. Childers, or less 
anxious to make his mark on the army in outward things than Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, makes his appearance. The real changes are 
those which have been mentioned, and they are in reality only a 
fresh shuffling of the cards with which we have been playing for 
ten years. Territorial regiments succeed linked battalions; short 
service with a permissive alleviation succeeds short service which, 
owing to the fact that previous arrangements had not expired, still 
| anges @ certain number of seasoned and experienced soldiers. 


such may be said to fix them as permanent features of our military 


into active and feeding battalions, and a greater insistence on pro- 
fessional and non-professional education in officers, may be said to 
be the characteristics of the English army in 1881 as distinguished 
from the English army twenty.years ago. Perhaps we should 
add the reserve system ; but as this exists chiefly on paper, and as 
the results of applying it under the late Government were only 
partially encouraging, it may not be wise to dwell too much 
on it, 

The returns which have been published, as usual nearly a year 
after date, but @ propos for all that, of the state of the army in 
1880, and the actual history of the last twelve months or so, supply 
the tests of this system which, as has been pointed out, has been 
altered recently rather in form than in fact. But to consider these 
facts with any profit it is necessary to have tolerably clearly before 
us some idea of what an army ought to be. It ought to be suffi- 
ciently numerous; it ought to be thoroughly equipped ; it ought 
to be organized so as to be able with the least possible friction in 
delay and expense to be placed where it is wanted ; it ought to be 
Capably officered; it ought to be well disciplined; it ought to 
know how to use its fighting tools and its working ones; it 
ought to be composed of men individually fit for any work 
likely to be imposed on them. Now, in regard to equi 
ment and, in the main, to discipline, it is pretty gene 
acknowledged that there is no great fault to be found with 
the army. If its discipline has on occasions left something 
to desire, that is closely connected with another and ‘a very 
different failing. As to mere numbers, again, it may be a 
question whether the army is sufficient for the immense work 
it has to do; but that, to speak doxically in appearance, 
is not a question of army efficiency. What our military system 

to do is simply to provide the number of men which our 
political rulers think fit to ask from it, and if it does this there is 
no more to be said. It has done this for some years now, and it 
did not do it for some years before the establishment of short ser- 


| against which there is nothing to say in itself. 
system. Discouragement of long service, large regiments separated | 


vice, which is perhaps the only unquestionable feather in the cap 
of that much-debated institution. That there have been wars 
and rumours of wars of late, which always bring recruits, and a 
bad labour market, which also naturally encourages recruiting, must 
of course be taken into consideration, but still the fact remains. 
As for the acquaintance of the army with its tools, the answer 
must, it is to be feared, be an unfavourable one. It appears 
that army reformers do not busy themselves much with that 
point. The capability of the holder of a commission under 
present circumstances, as compared with the old purchase officer, 
is one of the probiems which it is almost impossible to settle. 
Whether as much has been lost in morale as has been 
gained in mere book-learning is one of those propositions 
which not ten men in a nation are qualified to decide by 
knowledge, while probably eight out of the possible nine are dis- 
qualified by a fixed opinion one way or the other beforehand. 
That the devices necessary under the new system to prevent an 
utter etagnation of promotion have acted injuriously on the army 
and expensively to the nation, by removing forcibly many excel- 
lent and willing officers, seems indisputable. But what may for 
shortness be called the new system concentrates itself for the most 

art on the provision of men, and the main question is. whether 
it effects this provision. It may be admitted that after a fashion 
it does effect it—at the expense of the individual fitness of the 
persons supplied, and by a clumsy, expensive, and injurious organi- 
zation. As for the first point, it has been settled—as far as short 
service pure and simple is concerned—in the minds of all but 
artisans by the famous City speech of Sir Frederick Roberts. 

hen the only living English general who has recently and 
successfully conducted extensive and difficult operations in the 
field under the conditions of ordinary war, and not under those of 
a costly promenade lavishly supplied and organized at leisure from 
home, declares that his long-service regiments, and those alone, 
were really fit for work in the field, there is no more to be said; 
at least, subsequent words are but the vain breath of theorists 
unwilling to abandon their theory. 

It is true that some concession has since been made to Sir 
Frederick Roberts’s views, and that in a kind of grudging and 
underhand way old soldiers who wish to serve their country in 
the places where none but old soldiers can effectually serve it are 
permitted todo so. But the problem of the double debt which 
the home army has to pay—the debt of supplying the ordinary 
needs of the army abroad either by drafts or by relief, and the 
debt of being ready to act independently on any sudden emergency 
—remains altogether unsolved. We are told with triumph that 
there are eight strong battalions ready to go anywhere and do 
anything. But it is admittedimmediately afterwards, with some- 
thing very different from triumph, that this happy state of things 
has been accomplished only by the transfer of men from other 
regiments—a practice which, from the point of view of a critic 
of army administration, is really not much more innocent than 
paying dividends out of capital is in the view of a bankruptc 
judge. Such a proceeding, too, is especially ludicrous as w 
as especially blameworthy in the midst of the actual pother 
about territorial regiments. If tradition, esprit de corps, every- 
thing, is to be sacrificed to the making of the regiment 
into a perfect, self-sufficient, living unit, what is the sense 
of making certain unlucky regiments mere store cattle for the 


| provision of the materials of an enlarged Taliacotian operation P 
ut the new developments are only varieties of the old, and as | 


A ery is made for the increase of home establishments—a cry 
But it 
simply means an increase of the army, and it would be more 
honest to state it in these terms. We certainly cannot afford 
to diminish the army we have abroad. India has not a man it can 
safely spare in the opinion of the best judges. The restoration 
of the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar to something more than 
skeleton condition is one of the things on which army reformers 
most pride themselves ; and certainly their full nominal establish- 
ment cannot be said to include a man too many, But putting the 
Indian and Mediterranean establishments aside, there is nothing 
left but a few meagre garrisons, which could by no possibility be 
reduced in number or in strength without danger. We have no 
longer, as we once had, regiments vegetating about the colonies 
which might as well or better be at home. An increase of the 
home edtablishment therefore means a substantive increase of the 
army from 190,000 men, as it is in round numbers—and considering 
the enormous difficulty we have to get ten or fifteen thousand 
together, it may astonish some people to hear that we have so 
many—to 200,000 or 210,000, or whatever may be needful. The 
demand therefore amounts to a simple confession on the part of 
warm advocates of short service that that famous panacea is not 
a panacea after all; that the most elaborate process of shufili 
and of nomenclature will not make one boy of nineteen do the wor 
of two men of thirty, and that we must recognize the fact. This 
of itself is a gain, not as an argument against short service, which 
none but fanatics regard as either good or bad in itself, but as an 
approach to rational treatment of the subject. On the day when 
a savage throws away his amulets or a highly civilized person puts 
his patent medicine bottles in the dustbin, each has at any rate 
made the first step towards getting himself thoroughly cured of 
his disease, if it be curable. “More men for England and more 
officers for India” would make as good a cry—to say the least of 
it—as another in the matter of army reform. 
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| 
STRANGE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. | 


HE writer of ’a very interesting article in the Times has been | 
discussing some Egyptian discoveries not less curious than | 


and mystic Egyptian priesthood to explain away their own 
religious peculiarities as mere allegories and emblems. Thus people 
argue that the Egyptians worshipped goats, sheep, bulls, frogs, and 
what not, merely as types of one or other attribute of the Deity, 


that of the mummy of Ramses II, That “ find” was singular | But the facts are inconsistent with this hypothesis, Eve 


enough in itself. 
have been unusually well supplied, and it was known beyond | 
conjecture that they had lighted on some hidden treasure. One 
dete is said to have offered an English traveller half the loot if 
the traveller would give him the other half and 1,000l., and see 
that the who'e mass was safely conveyed out of the country. It 
was a great opportunity for a man who had no conscience; 
but our traveller had a conscience, and had not the other 
conditions nece for success. In the end the Arab was 
arrested, was probably bastinadoed, and revealed the secret cleft 
in the rock where the treasures, manuscripts, and mummies 
of the Pharaohs had been concealed for more than three 
thousand years. But all this has little enough to do with the 
recent discoveries of M. Revillout, the Egyptologist—discoveries 
not so fresh but ihat they are referred to in the Encyclo- 
ta Britannica under the head of “ Family.” They were made, not 
in caverns of the hills, but in the Demotic papyri of the French 
and other national collections. The,Demotic writing, as most 
people know, is en abbreviated form of the Hieratic, which, again, 
is a cursive form of the hieroglyphic. The Demotic hand is thus 
much the most modern form of old Egyptian. Documents in those 
texts often belong to the time of the Ptolemies, when holy Egypt 
had long been invaded by all manner of Western and Asiatic 
oples and ideas. The texts deciphered by M. Revillout are just 
ike those which would be found in the cabinet of any French 
notary. Old-established firms in France still preserve marriage 
contracts and similar documents of very considerable age; they 
are the happy hunting-grounds of French biographers; and from 
dusty garrets M. Soulié, for example, rescued the precious inven- 
tories that minutely describe the domestic interior of Moliére. 
M.. Revillout’s discoveries in the same way enable him 
to reconstruct the domestic life of the Egyptians of late 
dynasties. We propose now to glance at the holy state of 
matrimony as it was in late Egypt, and to elucidate, if 
possible, a very singular feature in Egyptian law which ap- 
pears to have puzzled the exponent of Egyptian ideas in 
the Times. We refer to the predominance of the wife in the 
family—a predominance insured by the most stringent of marriage 
settlements. Thus, in the thirty-third year of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, we find that the Pastophorus of Amen Api, son of 
Pchelkhons, whose mother is Tahret, saith unto the woman 
Tarreteus, daughter of Relon, whose mother is Tarrateus, “I have 
accepted thee for my wife.” Note here, first, the naming of the 
mothers of both contracting parties—a fact which in itself 
demonstrates the importance of the woman in the family, and 
is a survival of a time when (as among so many savage 
races, among the Lycians, and the prehistoric Athenians) 
family names were derived, not from the father, but from the 
mother. First the man says, “I have accepted thee,” and, later, 
adds, “I will establish thee as my wife.” The preliminary 
“acceptance” was a marriage for a year of probation, like the 
“ hand-fasting” for a year, with power at the end of the 
oe to break the coritract, which used to prevail among the 
ighlanders in Scotland. Certain German usages, and some 
other customs of the same dubious sort, are perhaps relics of the 
same old practice. After accepting and establishing the woman 
as his wile, the man makes her a nuptial gift, a promise of an 
annual allowance for dress, a declaration that the eldest son of 
both shall inherit all his property, a promise to pay certain damages 
if he takes another wife, aud, last, a guarantee in the form of a 
mortgage upon all his property. Another example is quoted in 
which one Petonpra assigns to his wife, Neshorpchrat, “ not only 
his house and all his landed property, present und future, but 
likewise his silver and copper money, his furniture, and all the 
title-deeds and documents concerning his property.... He 
leaves himself absolutely nothing”; and the only clause in his 
favour is that his wife shall provide for him while he lives, and 
y for his funeral liturgies, and for embalming his body when he 

. And this is not a singular instance. Still more remarkable, 
the Egyptian bridegroom took his wife's name, and Egyptian sons, 
“instead of being called after their fathers, were designated by the 
names of their mothers.” 

This state of things seems absolutely incomprehensible to the 
writer inthe Times. “ We shall probably never know,” he says, 
“how customs so strange and perverse came to be established 
among a people famed throughout antiquity for their wisdom and 
learning.” Here we must remind the reader that the Egyptians were 
also famed for another very extraordinary custom—their worship 
of animals. We propose to show that the two customs—the pre- 
dominance of women and the worship of animals—are, in all pro- 
bability, connected, and help to account for each other. ‘The 


conjecture of the writer in Times is that the laws may have 
arisen from the old unequal marriages between the daughters of 
the Pharaohs and simple country gentlemen. But surely this is 
an inadequate explanation of an “old law” of universal applica- 
tion, and of customs which, as we shall see, have, in varying 


shapes, a very wide distribution. To return to our own theory—the | 


animal worship of Egypt has generally been explained by students 
of religious history as symbolical. There isa passion at present 
for proving that all polytheisms are monotheism in disguise, 
and this idea is favoured by the tendency of the learned 


or some time the Arab dealers in antiquities | Egyptian did not worship every animal. The animals were local 


gods. Memphis had her bull, Tsoot her wolf, Edfoo her hawk, 

endes her goat, and soon. The neighbours of each city were so 
far from adoring the animal sacred in that town that they often 
persecuted it. Again, the people of no city would destroy the 
animal it worshipped, except, in some cases, once a year, when 
the people of Thebes, for example, would sacrifice a ram, an animal 
sacred through all the rest of the year. Here we have a precise 
parallel to the manners of the Acagchemens of California, who 
adore the buzzard, but sacrifice him on one day of the year, with 
tokens of grief and public lamentation. The people of Lycopolis 
in Fgypt permitted themselves to eat sheep, because they were 
the wolf's people, and the wolf does eat sheep. The heban 
kings derived their origin from their own Ram-god, and 
were consequently sheep, or of the stock of the sheep. All these 
peculiarities, like the extraordinary marriage ceremonies, were a 
mystery and a laughing-stock to Greece and Rome. Every one 
remembers how Juvenal mocks the gods that grow in gardens, 
Plutarch observes that it is all very well to give the gods sacred 
beasts for companions—the Greeks did as much; but that it is an 
extraordinary caprice which makes the Egyptians actually worship 

asts. 

All this seems Very remote from any explanation of the Egyptian 
marriage customs. But we bring the religious and the legal phe- 
nomena together thus; there is scarcely a quarter of the globe 
where the tribes of contemporary savages are not divided into 
stocks, each of which, like the Egyptians, reveres a separate animal 
or plant, from which, like the Egyptian towns, it is named, and (as 
the Egyptian worshippers also did) it refuses to eat that plant or ani- 
mal. Further—and this is the essential point of our explanation— 
among the tribes which act thus the mother is the permanent element 
in the family, and the children (as the Egyptians did) derive their 
names, not from the father, but from the mother’s family. It is true 
that the woman does not hold the same command over what pro- 
perty there may be as she did in Egypt. But we think that the 
facts we have mentioned are enough to suggest that the Egyptians 
retained, long after Greek civilization had reached them, two 
absolutely savage practices—the worship of plants and animals by 
separate human stocks, and the derivation of family names from the 
mother. It is impossible here, and it is perhaps superfluous, to 
give long lists of the races which practise customs akin to those 
of the Egyptians. It may be enough to say that the whole of 
the tribes of the North American continent do so, with local 
variations ; that the Australians are in the’ same condition, as are 
the asutos, Damaras, and other African races. In these cases it 
is to be observed that the various stocks which worship the 
various animals are scattered through all the local tribes. But in 
China the worshippers of each animal, or at least the people 
who derive their name from him, are gathered together, as in 
Egypt, into local aggregates. In one district will be found, 
perhaps, three villages, each containing two or three thousand 
people, one of the Horse, another of the Sheep, another of the 
Ox family name. Persons of the same family name may not 
intermarry. ‘Those extremely Aryan people, the Brahmans of 
India, may not intermarry within the gotra, and, at least in some 
cases, the name of the ghotra is that of an animal. The latest 
survival of this rule,is found among the Greeks, where a man 
might marry his sister by the father's side, but not by the mother's, 
which seems as if he and his mother had once been reckoned of the 
same kin, while, apparently, his father had been of another kin. 

If we are right in our inference, the Egyptian marriage customs 
and the Egyptian animal-worship are both relics of savagery, 
preserved into the midst of civilization by the extraordinary 
tenacity of Egyptian conservatism. The marriage custom, there- 
fore, requires nu singular explanation, like that which derives it 
from the marriages of the daughters of the Pharaohs. It is 
only the form which the important position of the motber— 
& position originally secured when the wisest child knew not 
who his father was—assumed as society became wealthier 
and more polished. Similar examples are the fact reported 
by Strabo, that among the Iberians women were heads of 
families, the commanding position held by women in the Finnish 
Kalewala, and the ancient coutume of Barége, by which Basque 
women inherited property to the exclusion of males as late 
as the eighteenth century. The Etruscans, like the Egyptians, 
took their name from the mother’s side. In Campania there were 
local customs by which descent was reckoned through the mother. 
Thus, on the whole, the Egyptian practices are remarkable, not 
for their singularity so much as for their late persistence, which 
only yielded very slowly to the influence of Greece. Probably the 
peculiarities of Egyptian religion will be better understood when 
writers recognize that these, too, are but elaborate survivals of a 
savage past far behind the most ancient dynasties. This sur- 
vival makes it less surprising that far fainter traces of savagery 
remain in the language and religion of Greece, even though the 
Aryan ancestors of the Greeks were, as the philologists tell us, 
essentially civilized before an Aryan word was spoken in Hellas. 
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YACHTING AND YACHTING RULES. 


—_ yacht-racing season of the expiring year opened in a 
decidedly unpleasant fashion. Distracted for long by various 
sets of rules and systems of measurement, the yacht-owners at 
last united, with but few exceptions, and determined that they 
would not allow their vessels to sail in any match which was not 
conducted under the rules of the Yacht Racing Association, and it 
was, of course, implied in this resolution that the Association’s 
system of measurement would alone be recognized. We pointed 
out at the time that, in taking this course, the yacht-owners were 
fully justified, and indeed they would have shown great weakness 
if they had allowed the confusion which prevailed before last 
season to continue any longer. It is, no doubt, painful to see the 
most delightful of sports disturbed by controversy, and to hear the 
hideous word “ boycotted” used in connexion with yacht-racing ; 
but even in matters of sport it is sometimes necessary to show 
firmness, and the yacht-owners bad perhaps carried patience and 
forbearance too far before they at last determined on common 
action. In the hope that the Clubs would institute some joint 
reform, they were content for long to submit to various codes, some 
of them containing extremely vexatious rules, and to sail under at 
least four different systems of measurement. When it became clear 
that no reform was to be expected from the Clubs, the owners 
united in self-defence, and certainly this measure was not taken a 
whit too soon. When taken, however, it was firmly carried out, 
and very shortly the results of common action were apparent. As 
neéd_ hardly be said the yacht-racing season opens with the regattas 
of the Royal Thames, the New Thames, and the Royal London 
Yacht Clubs. The last-named, which is the most enterprising and 
liberal of the Metropolitan Clubs, has from the first adopted the 
Y.K.A. rules, and therefore no question arose between it and the 
owners, With the others the case was different. No effort was 
made to meet a perfectly reasonable demand, and the consequence 
was soon made manifest in the list of entries for the New Thames 
and Koyal Thames matches. This disagreeable state of things 
was seemingly borne with equanimity by the Committee of the 
younger Club, but occasioned considerable annoyance to that of the 
older and more famous institution. Anxious that real racers should 
contend in the great match from the Nore to Dover, the Committee 
entered into negotiations with one of the yacht-owners, and finally 
an official letter was written by the secretary on behalf of the 
Committee, in which, after explaining that no change in the rules 
could be made without the consent of the members at a general 
meeting, and that ihe annual general meeting had already been 
held, he went on to say that “the principal object of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club being the encouragement and promotion of 
yacht-sailing, keeping in view the wishes and convenience of 

acht-owners, the Committee undertakes to consider favourably 

fore next season the views of owners, and to accede to their 
wishes unless there should be some cogent reason for their not 
doing so.” On the strength of this promise vessels were entered 
for the Nore to Dover race, which, as those who took part in or 
witnessed it are likely long to remember, was one of the finest 
ever sailed even over that course. 

The time is now approaching when the engagement which the 
Committee entered into will have to be carried out or repudiated ; 
and, in order, we presume, not to keep the yachting world too 
long in suspense, the Committee has given an intimation of 
the manner in which its promise is to be kept. At least we 
suppose that the remarkable circular which has been published 
was really written by the Secretary and sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of the RTYC., as it has veen commented on in two 
papers and has not been repudiated. Such being the case, 
it certainly demands attention. It need hardly be pointed out 
that this is not a private question, and that it is quite dif- 
ferent from an ordinary club dispute. The undertaking given 
by the Committee and the circular have both been pub- 
lished. The Royal Thames is often spoken of as the 
premier yacht club, and may be considered as a public body 
so far as regards yacht-racing. Whether a justly admired 
national sport is to be embittered, and even discredited, by 
the continuance of a painful dispute, or whether this is to be 
terminated by wise concession, depends now to a great extent on 
the course fs by that Club. No apology is therefore needed 
for considering the question and for examining the circular which 
defines seemingly the position taken by the- Oommittee in this 
matier, The document begins with a statement that the Com- 
mittee “still bear in mind the assurance that they gave in May 
last to racing owners, to the effect that they would favourably 
entertain any proposals for amendments in the laws which would 
further the convenience and interest of yacht-owners ”; and the re- 
cipients of the circular are invited to offer any suggestions they may 
think fit. Now thisis very obliging of the Committee, and it is also 
very obliging of them actually to remember a promise which they gave 
seven months ago; but unhappily this effort of memory seems to 
have exhausted them, and though they are so thoughtful as to 
recollect having made a promise, they are not so careful as to re- 
member rightly what that promise was. As has been shown, 
they said, through their secretary, not merely that they would 
“ consider favourably ” the views ot the yacht-owners, but also that 
they would “accede to their wishes, unless there should be some 


_ Cogent reason for their not doing so ;” but, by some extraordinary 
these latter words appear to have escaped their memory, 


.After the preamble, which is thus unfortunately a little misleading, 


the C 


ommittee go on to state their views, and we think it best to 


give them verbatim, as otherwise it may scarcely be possible to avoid 
the suspicion of misrepresentation. They say :—“ Various influences 
have been used from time to time to induce the Committee to 
advise the adoption, in their entirety, of the rules of the Yacht 
Racing Association, but it appears to the Committee that several 
of those rules are ill adapted for river-sailing matches ; and, more- 
over, the Association are constantly altering their rules. The 
sailing laws of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, following, as they 
have, the progress of yacht building and sailing, are the product of 
the successful experience of more than half a century; and the 
Committee, as an executive body annually appointed, would not 
themselves be justified in recommending that such laws should be 
sacrificed to a set of rules not five years old, and which can hardly 
be deemed satisfactory, judging from the various alterations in them 
which the Association are constantly making, such, for instance, as 
the rule of measurement.” “ However, if, in response to this 
circular, it appears to be the wish of the majority of the Club 
that the rules of the Yacht Racing Association should be adopted, 
either partially or in their entirety, the Committee will be pre- 
pared, at the annual general meeting, to submit a resolution to 
that effect, and to take the sense of the meeting on the question.” 

It would not be an easy task to determine which of these strange 
assertions is the least worthy of attention. The most ardent student 
of yachting rules who pores over those of the R.T.Y.C. and of the 
Y.R.A. will be, we venture to say, at his wit’s end to discover why 
the code of the latter is unsuited for river-sailing. The statement 
with regard to the respective ages of the two codes is much like say- 
ing that the old rules of the road at sea were better than the present 
ones because the former embodied the experience of many years, 
while the latter are only some two years old. Every one who is at all 
conversant with yachting matters knows that the Y.R.A. rules were 
drawn up by men of very large experience, and were based partly 
on that experience and partly on the most valuable parts of the 
Club codes. The assertion that the Association is constantly 
altering its rules seems exaggerated, but it is certainly true 
that some important changes have been made of late years. 
Had it been otherwise, the Y.R.A. would not have deserved 
or obtained the confidence of yachtsmen. They did not fondly 
consider that their work was absolutely unimpeachable. Tlie 
united wisdom of the country can rarely succeed in framing a statute 
which is not found to work badly in some respects, and it was 
hardly to be expected that the Association would be able to 
devise a perfect set of rules. When one of their ordinances was 
shown to be insufficient, they were willing to amend it, or, in other 
words, they adapted their legislation to the needs of the time. 
From the statement in the Committee’s letter it might be gathered 
that they take a Chinese view of their own regulations, and regard 
them as perfect and not to be improved ; but, as a matter of tact, 
they are not so prejudiced as they appear from their letter to be, 
and are perfectly well aware that rules require alteration from 
time to time. As has been pointed out in one paper, the letter 
itself shows that the Club code is about to undergo its “ usual 
revision,” and it has been altered within a comparatively recent 
period. The changes in the rule of measurement were made by 
the Y.R.A. because they were clearly shown to be absolutely 
necessary, and it is not a little astonishing that the Committee 
should feebly gibe at them ; but, as they seem to have forgotten their 
own undertaking, they may not now remember the facts which 
led to the adoption of these alterations. 

When the memory of these facts returns to the Committee, we 
trust they will see that their circular has been a great mistake, 
and that the best thing they can do is to follow the example of 
the best and most able commanders, and promptly to abandon an 
utterly untenable position. The Y.R.A. is not an infallible body, 
and its rules are, no doubt, open to criticism, but hardly to such 
criticism as that of the Committee, which appears to us to be 
frivolous, not to say childish. In the letter from which we have 
quoted the Committee promised to do what was desired unless 
there were “cogent reasons” against doing so. They must have 
known that the yacht-owners wished for the Y.R.A. rules, and it 
can hardly be maintained that any “cogent reasons” against 
accepting those rules now exist which did not exist at the time 
when that letter was penned. It will hardly be said that the 
Committee, while allowing the letter to be written, were con- 
vinced that there were conclusive reasons against accepting the 
code of the Association. This would have been a mental 
reservation of a very peculiar kind; but, if there was not 
some such reservation—and it is quite impossible to sup- 
pose that there was—the Committee ought now to redeem 
their word ; and they can hardly be said to do so by a con- 
ditional promise to submit the code for acceptance after show- 
ing as clearly as they can that, in their opinion, it ought not 
to be accepted by the Club. It can hardly be doubted that, 
on considcration, the impropriety of such a course will be 
obvious, and that the body which is presided over by the 
Prince of Wales—who, be it observed, is also the President of 
the Y.R.A.—will consign the unfortunate circular to that waste 
paper basket which is so useful a receptacle in the rooms of Club 
Committees, Government officials, and even of statesmen of high 
degree. It would be lamentable indeed, if there were a lasting 
schism between the executive of this great yacht Club and the 
whole body of racing yacht-owners ; Sut @ permanent schism 
there must be if the circular is held to, for it is alleged, seemingly 
on good authority, that almost all the owners of racing yachts 
have not to enter or sail their vessels except under Y.R.A. 
rules, Last spring the Committee showed much good sense and 
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tact in dealing with a difficult question. Now they seem to have 
made a step backward, and hardly to be keeping the promise they 
gave; but, happily, the proceeding is not irrevocable, and there 
will not be much difficulty in obliterating a mistake which every 
one will wish to forget. If, however, the Committee disregards 
its own undertaking, and adheres to the course indicated by the 
circular, the dispute will of necessity continue, the prestige of the 
famous Club will suffer, and its matches will present about as 
much interest as would be afforded by a flat-race of cab-horses. 


YRADE PROSPECTS. 


Te is a general expectation that the coming year will 
witness a great outburst of trade activity. A similar expecta- 
tion was entertained at the end of each of the two past years and 
was disappointed. Is the present hope also to prove vain? The 
American purchases of iron, which in the autumn of 1879 dis- 
pelled the depression that had weighed so heavily on British 
industry, after a few months came to an end, and the check thus 
es to the revival of trade was intensified by the dissolution of 
arliament and the general election which followed. In the 
summer of 1880, however, there came a fresh improvement, which 
continued to gain strength to the end of December; but the ex- 
tremely bad weather of the first quarter of the current year—bad 
weather not confined to this country but extending to the Con- 
tinent and even to America—gave a new check, and it was not 
until the summer that a recovery once more set in. During the 
past six months, however, that recovery has gone on ata rapid 
rate, and, as we have said, it is now expected that the im- 
rovement will become much more marked in the coming year. 
et it is to be borne in mind that the cause which has made the 
revival in trade so slow is still in operation. We refer, of course, 
to the agricultural distress. Agriculture is still the greatest 
single British industry, and distress prevailing in such an industry 
naturally prevents any improvement in trade from gaining the 
momentum that it otherwise would. The farmers are unable to 
spend in the towns at the rate which they formerly did. They 
are unable even to employ labour to the same extent; and they 
are unable also to pay their rents in full. The country towus thus 
sutfer both from the poverty of the agricultural labourers and from 
the poverty of the farmers. All the great trades which are ancillary 
to agriculture, such as implement-making and the import of artificial 
manures and the like, suffer in the same manner. And trades 
which are dependent upon the landlords moreover suffer, because 
the latter are obliged to make large abatementsin their rents. As 
ars. Se this depression of the landed interest continues it is not 
robable that we shall witness & great outburst of trade activity. 
he distress, it is true, has not prevented a steady though slow 
improvement since the autumn of 1879; but it has slackened the 
rate of improvement, and has hindered it up to the present time 
from becoming marked prosperity. At the same time it is 
certain that improvement setting in in any great industry tends 
to transmit itself from industry to industry, and finally to pervade 
all departments of business. The present revival, as we have 
already said, began with the iron trade, to which activity was 
given by the large American purchases, Itis now extended pretty 
generally throughout the trading classes, and if it continues, there 
will be an increased demand for agricultural produce of every kind 
which will tend to compensate the farmers for some of their losses 
in the past. If at the same time the harvest of the coming year 
should prove to be a good one, we may hope that at last the agri- 
cultural classes also will share in the revival. But until there is a 
really good harvest we can hardly aye to see any great out- 
burst of prosperity such as is*talked of. 

The main ground on which the expectation of an outburst of 
trade activity 1s based is that the revival which set in in the 
autumn of 1879, though checked, as we have said, by various 
accidents, has overcome these opposing influences, and has gone 
on gaining strength steadily, though slowly, up to the present 
time. In the foreign trade, for example, the exports of British 
and Irish produce and manufacture for the first eleven months of 
the year exceeded in value the exports of the corresponding period 
of last year by 44 per cent., just as the exports of 1880 themselves 
exceeded those of 1879. And the improvement has been much 

ater in the second half of the current year than in the first 
For, as we have already observed, the trade of the first half 

of the year was checked by the extremely bad weather of January, 
February, and March. The railway traffic returns, again—which 
are perhaps the best index to the condition of the country—have 
shown steady improvement throughout the past six months. Thus 
on seventeen selected railways of the United Kingdom the receipts 
from July 1 to December 17 exceeded those for the corresponding 
period of last year by 934,000/., of which as much as 640,000/, 
was from goods, showing that the movement of goods about the 
country—in other words, the trade of the country—was consider- 
ably r in the current half-year than in the second half of last 
ear, although that again showed a large increase over the second 
half of 1879. The Revenue Returns also give proof of an im- 
pioved condition of the Feople, showing that at last the activity 
of trade is beginning to tell upon the masses of the population. 
And all the market reports and trade circulars speak of in- 
creased activity, of sanguine expectations, and of good pro- 
fits. As we have observed above, all experience teaches that 
improvement in any great department of trade transmits itself to 


other departments, and finally pervades the whole country, It 
has now, as we have just seen, embraced almost every branch of 
trade and manufactures; and the opinion seems to 4 justified 
that it will continue to gain momentum for some time to come. 
It will be aided, too, by the fact that both prices and wages 
remain very low. Notwithstanding the continuance of the revival 
for nearly two and a half years, wages have risen but little in 
some trades, and have not risen at all in the greater number of 
trades, while prices are actually lower in some cases than they 
were two years ago. This cheapness of commodities and lowness 
of wages encourage consumption, and also erable producers to 
work at a very cheap rate. One of the peculiarities of the 
present time, to which we have called attention more than once in 
these columns, is that, owing to the extraordinary lowness of 
prices and wages, manufacturers are able to work with their 
own capital to a much greater extent than they formerly did; 
and trade, therefore, is sounder than it used to be, and also is 
more independent of bankers. As long as this peculiarity is 
maintained, it is greatly in favour of continued improvement in 
trade. 

Another favourable condition is the goodness of credit. The 
great depression which reached its lowest point in the summer 
of 1879 was, to a large extent, the result of discredit. Now that 
credit is good, manufacturers find no difficulty in obtaining any 
accommodation they require, and they are thus able to lay in 
stock, and to increase their business in all directions. The most 
striking proof of the goodness of credit is afforded by the specula- 
tion that has prevailed for the past two years upon the Stock 
Exchange. But that speculation has now almost reached its 
climax. Prices are so high, and the charges made by bankers for 
enabling speculators to continue their operations are so onerous, 
that a further rise is not probable, at least to any considerable extent. 
Traders, therefore, who had put their surplus capital into Stock 
Exchange securities in the hope of increasing their principal have 
now no longer an inducement todoso. Their inducement rather 
is to sell out and to employ their capital in their own business 
and in extending their operations. Moreover, the very fact that 
speculation upon the Stock Exchange has nearly reached its , 
limit is favourable to speculation in commodities. Since the 
American purchases of iron ceased, speculation has avoided 
commodities and thrown itself almost exclusively into Stock Ex- 
change securities. The probability is that it will now turn frem 
the Stock Exchange to commodities, and that we may witness a 
considerable rise of prices in these. That this will be so is cer- 
tainly the opinion of the promoters of Companies, as is evident from 
the large number of new Companies and of loans that have been 
brought out during the current year. It is the business of 
these gentlemen to feel the pulse of the public and to pro 
vide it with new investments for its money as rapidly as the 
public is prepared to take them, and in the current year the 
number of new Companies issued is larger than it ever was before. 
In the first half of the year the issues of all kinds, including foreign 
and colonial loans, loans to corporations at home, to railway 
Companies and the like, as well as new Companies proper, 
exceeded three hundred, and in the second half they were about 
half as much again. It is impossible to say, of course, how many 
of these were fully subscribed. It is certain, indeed, that many 
of them were failures; but a considerable number were launched, 
It is impossible also to give the amount subscribed for the reason 
stated, and also because several of them—such as the French and 
Italian loans—were brought out abroad as well as in this coun- 
try; but the amount, no doubt, was very large. There has been a 
considerable falling-off in the issues since the summer holidays 
began; but it is understood that the promoters are only waiting 
a little while to allow the public to digest what it has already 
taken, and that in the coming year even a greater number will be 
presented than in the year that is just ending. The fact is 
evidence of the extraordinary speculative spirit that is abroad. 
It aiso testifies that Stock Exchange securities have reached 
nearly the highest point to which they are likely to go. But itis, 
above all, evidence that the public are inclined to go into indus- 
trial enterprises of every kind, for mining ventures and railways 
constitute a very large proportion of the issues already made, 
while amongst those that are expected railway enterprises are 
exceptionally numerous. 

A peculiarity in the present trade revival is the small amount of 
American purchases of British goods. Except in the last few 
months of 1879 and the first two or three months of 1880, when 
the American purchases of iron were very large, the imports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures into the United 
States have been exceedingly small considering the unprecedented 
prosperity of that country. It would seem, however, that a change 
is now taking place. During the past three or four months the 
exports from the United States have considerably fallen off, owing 
partly to the badness of the harvest in America and partly to the 
great speculation in grain and pork in Chicago and Cincinnati. 
At the same time the imports from Europe have increased. With 
money as dear as it is in the United States, and with the great 
prosperity that prevails, it is natural to expect that both prices 
and wages will rise, and as wages and prices are low hereat home 
it would seem probable that the exports from this country to the 
United States must continue increasing. If this should happen it 
will give a a eer se impetus to the trade improvement. It would 
seem probable also that the purchases of iron by the Americans 
must increase, for the mileage of railways now under construc- 
tion is unprecedentedly large, and although the American iron- 
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masters have hitherto been able to supply all that was needed 
by the Companies, it will be surprising if they can continue 
the supply all through the year. The extension of railways 
also in Mexico, in South America, in India and elsewhere, 
is likely to give an impetus to the iron trade which will be 
felt by all the allied industries, and ultimately throughout the 
whole business community. As yet the consumption of pig iron 
has not overtaken the supply. Even the restriction of the output 
which was recently agreed to, though it has raised prices, has not 
yet reduced the eupply to the level of the demand; but the 
opinion prevails that the consumption is steadily increasing, and 
that a very little additional foreign demand would overtake the 


whole supply. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY.* 


fr idea of a Dictionary combining with the etymology and ex- 
planation of words somewhat of the ampler treatment of sub- 
jects which is usually held proper to an encyclopedia is a good ore ; 
and the spirit in which it has been undertaken entitles the publication 
to general support. The first volume of The Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
lately issued, gives a very fair notion of the scope and execution 
of the work; and, from the sample now before us, we are led to 
think highly of what the whole, when completed, will be as a 


compilation of varied knowledge, fairly accurate in substance, 


ample in detail, and handy for reference. It aims at giving all 
English and Scottish words now in use, with their several signifi- 
cations, reinvestigated, reclassified, arranged afresh, illustrated by 
examples of their use, and fortified by quotations, the derivations 
and definitions being in a —_ measure the result of original 
research and independent study. In addition to these, the Dic- 
tionary is made to include a large number of obsolete words, likely 
to aflord much assistance in the perusal of old English authors, 
Obsolete spellings and earlier uses of existing words have also been 
given, the latter chronologically arranged, on the plan adopted in 
Littré’s incomparable work, so as to show, where possible, the process 
by which the present meaning has come about. Words which have 
altogether dropped out of use are marked by an asterisk (*) ; those 
which, though not wholly dead, are rarely used, with an obelus (t). 
Besides archaic and provincial words, special attention has been 
promised to scientific and technical terms, many of which, we are 
told, are included in no other English dictionary. ‘The etymology 
of each word, the pronunciation being made clear to the eye by 
diacritical marks, is the first point brought under notice, the deriva- 
tion being carried back from its immediate source, direct attinity, or 
analogous usage in.modern speech to the furthest traceable root 
in bygone or primary forms, The two main springs are of 
course the Old English, Early German, or occasionally Gothic for 
words of a native stem, and Latin for those from a Romance 
original. In the adoption of pictorial illustrations the work 
before us has the paanevet of Webster’s admirable Dictionary, 
which it also closely resembles in the mode of exhibiting the 
etymology of words, whilst greatly exceeding it in bulk by virtue 
ot the encyclopedic treatment which it superadds to the character 
of a dictionary. Under this aspect it follows more closely the 
type of the German Realwérterbuch. It finds also, to some extent, 
a parallel in the greatly expanded edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary, now being issued by Messrs. Blackie of Edinburgh. 
We shall feel an interest in seeing these two deserving publications 
run side by side in honourable rivalry for the palm of literary ex- 
cellence and public favour. The woodcuts in both are clearly and 
artistically executed. Those in the English dictionary, by no means 
so numerous in proportion as those of its Scottish rival, or those 
given by Webster, seem well selected for the elucidation of the text. 
This may especially be said of the flowers, birds, fishes, and other 
natural objects. What verbal definition or description, for instance, 
could convey to the ualearned reader anything like the idea of a 
Sea-anemone which is given by a glance at the delicately-drawn 
group of three or four typical specimens? The Adonis, or pheasant’s 
eye, might be looked for in vain through many a meadow or corn- 
field with no further clue to its identity than that of its coming under 
the order of Crowfoots, or Ranunculacee, “ with five sepals and five 
to ten petals, without a nectary, stamens and styles many, fruit con- 


. sisting of numerous awnless achenes grouped in a short spike or 


head.” The sketch of the graceful plant, with its flower and fruit 
showing a head of achenes, with a single achene magnitied, scarcely 
needs the bright scarlet glow of the original to stamp upon the mind 
of the novice in field botany the image of this ornament of nature. 
The picture of the Argonaut makes clear the natural attitude as 
well as the structure of this elegant cephalopod, correcting the 
poetic fable, to which Aristotle first gave sanction, that the animal 
floats with the concave side up, holding out its arms after the manner 
of sails to catch the breeze. Naturalists teach that when the Argo- 
naut floats the sail-shaped arms are drawn closely to the sides of 
the shell, and when the animal crawls, as here depicted, 


* The Encyclopedic Dictionary: a New and Original Work of Refer- 
ence to all the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their 
Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. By Robert Hunter, M.A., 
F.G.S., Mem. Bibl. Archzol. Soc., &c., assisted in special departments b 
various Eminent Authorities. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. if 
AtoCA. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 


at the bottom of the sea, the so-called boat is reversed like the 
shell of a snail. Another curiosity of natural history, the 
Argyroneta, or silvery spider (from dpyvpos, silver, and vnrds, 
spun, from véw, to spin, or, less probably, heaped up, from 
véw, to heap), is well illustrated by the A. aquatica, or diving 
species, which weaves for itself a singular bell-shaped dwelling at 
the bottom of the water, to which it carries down its prey to 
devour it, holding entangled in its hairy covering air enough, 
which it sets free in bubble after bubble, to support respiration, as 
it is provided with lungs, not, like fishes, with gills. The general 
aspect of Algace, or flowerless seaweeds, is clearly to be made out 
from the group which brings before the eye some half-dozen 
varieties of these graceful feathery forms; ard the structure which 
gives its name to the class of Acotyledonous plants, so difficult for 
the ordinary reader to grasp from the lengthy and complex Greek 
designation, is to be made out beyond the utmost power of verbal 
definition from the sketch which shows together Agaricus cam- 
pestris, ‘Cuber melanosporum, and Polytrichum commune. 


In the course of recent ritualistic controversy and litigation, how 
often must readers have been puzzled to realize what was meant by 
a baldachin. It is something to have the meaning and history of 
the word briefly yet amply set out:— 


bal’-da-chin, bil-da-chi’n6, b&u’-dé-kin, s._ [In Dan. baldakin; 
Ger. baldachin; Fr. batdaquin ; Sp. balduqui; Atal. baldachino=canopy ; 
Low. Lat. baldachinus, baldechinus=(1) rich silk, (2) baldachin ; from 
Ital. Baldacco, Baldach= Bagdad, the well-known city near the eastern 
limit y Turkey in Asia, whence the rich silk used for covering baldachins 
came. 

1. Properly: A rich silk cloth erected as a canopy over a king, a saint, 
or other person of distinction, to increase his dignity. 

2. Eccles. Arch.: A canopy, generally supported by pillars, but some- 
times suspended from above, placed over an altar in a Roman Catholic 
a not so much to protect it as to impart to it additional grace and 

ignity. 


But no amount of description could give an idea of the thing 
itself at all comparable to a glance at the woodcut of the great 
baldachino of St. Peter’s at Rome. A similar model in miniature, 
we may add, is to be seen—the gift of the late Pope Pius 1IX.— 
in the Italian Church, Hatton Wall. It may be thought strange 
that the derivation of “bread” should exercise and divide the 
minds of our linguists and etymologists ; but thereseems to be no 
help for it. No one, at least, ventures to dogmatize upon the 
origin of the familiar word. Many have rested content with 
tracing it, after Horne Tooke, to the verb “to bray ”—iie. to 
break small, pound, or grind; in German brechen, cognate with 
our “break”; A.S. brecan ; in French broyer ; Old French, breier, 
brehier, This root, with its manifold forms, may doubtless be set 
down as onomatopeeic in origin, imitating the sound of breaking. 
Mr. Bosworth’s authority has of late turned the favour of 
etymologists towards A.S, bredwan, to brew or ferment, it being 
the impression that fermentation, not grinding, was the distinctive 
idea under which the word got established. In the ample treat- 
ment of the word, with its collateral forms, in Zhe Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, whilst both lines of derivation are indicated, we are 
glad to see the preference given to the older of the two:— 

bréad (1), * breed, * bred, * brede (Zng.), bread, breid, bred, 
brede (Scotch), s.& a. [A.S. bread, breod=a bit, a fragment, bread ; 
O.S. bréd; Icel. braudh; Sw. & Dan. brod; Dut. brood; Ger. brod, brot. 
From A.S. breéwan=to brew (Bosworth.) From that verb or better from 
A.S. breotan; imp. breat (Mahn.).]| 


The Imperial Dictionary has no more to say of its origin than “ root 
doubtful,” nor has Latham’s last edition of Johnson. We may hope 
ere long to hear the latest word of our most advanced and approved 
experts, now that the great Dictionary of the Philological Society 
is said to be within a measurable distance of coming to the light. 
Besides the origin of the word, much information touching the 
history and making of bread is compressed into the three columns 
given to the article in the Dictionary before us, with a good deal 
of practical advice as to the processes of mixing, kneading, and 
fermenting bread. The methods of adulteration largely employed 
in the trade are exposed, and the test of genuine, well-made, and 
wholesome bread pointed out. Whole-meal bread, made from un- 
sifted ground wheat, is properly described as the only true brown 
bread, being richer in nutrients than white bread—the amount of 
nitrogenous matter in white bread varying from five to eight per 
cent., whilst in whole-meal bread it rises to fourteen per cent. Not 
less important is the retention in unbolted wheat flour of the phos- 

hates and silex, so essential to the formation and nutrition of the 
cin and teeth. There is here simply a reversion to the good old 
bread of our forefathers—the modern taste for soft, spongy white 
bread seeking rather to please the eye than to nourish the body, 
the fashion being specially fostered by the bakers of Paris and 
Vienna. Finding leaven, to our surprise, defined as “‘ a mixture of 
flour and potatoes and water, kept in a warm place till it begins to 
ferment,” we can but ask what and where was leaven through the 
long ages from the dawn of history till the discovery of Virginia ? 
If it was not to be made without potatoes Moses might have 
spared himself many a restriction upon the indulgence in leavened 
bread. 

It may be thought safe to derive “breeze” from the French 
brise, although some doubt may be suggested by drisa Sp. and 
briza Port.=the north-east wind, and dbrezza Ital.=a cold wind. 
Brise may well express the gentle air that ruffles or breaks the 
water. At the same time it is to be observed that the word is 
not of old usage in French. It was not introduced, says Littré, 
into the Academy’s Dictionary till the year 1762. He describes 
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the word as @origine inconnu, and suggests for it a connexion 
with the Gaelic brits, allied to “bruise,” which in turn opens up 
not a few suggestive connexions. There is, in truth, no limiting 
the lines of relationship which are to be drawn out when words 
are traced back to their earliest assignable source. Nearly allied to 
the family just noticed we have yet another group, of which the 
simple sound expressed by the word “ break” is the common 
parent :— 

bréagh, ‘* bréache, * breche (Eng.), * brache (Scotch), s. & a. 
[A.S. brice, bryce, brece, gebrice=a breaking ; Sw. briick=a breach ; Dan. 
bréh; Dut. breuk ; Ger. bruch=a breaking, a rupture; Fr. bris=a break- 
BrEAK.] 
Another variant from the same root is “ brake,” German, brache ; 
L. German, brake ; Dutch, braak, an instrument in the first place for 
making flax or hemp, afterwards for training horses, for torturing— 
as in Beaumont and Fletcher—for harrowing the ground, and later 
on for checking the speed of machinery. Of archaic words, which 
form a conspicuous feature of the work, we may note a quaint ex- 

Journal 

is quoted—“ and straik ane of them breadlingis with his sword”— 
where the word, we need scarcely say, has no connexion with the 
staff of life, but comes from the old Scotch “ bread” = broad, with 
suffix -/ingis =ling, like. Hardly anybody, it may be, needs to be 
tuld what a belfry is. But many a one will be surprised to be 
told that in point of etymology it has nothing to do with bells, 
the word coming to us from the French beffroi, O.F. belefrot, 
belfroi, beffroit, &c., Low Latin belfredus, verfredus, a watch-tower, 
from the German bercvrit, bervrit, and this from bergan, to 
protect, and fridu=a tower, connected with friede (peace). It is 
only by samples, and those limited in number, that we can pretend 
to give any notion of the scope and value of such a work as a 
dictionary. But neither is it needful to get through a whole 
cheese in order to give a report of its flavour. 


THE VISIONS OF ENGLAND.* 


M® PALGRAVE is so admirable and practised a judge 
of poetry that a critic cannot approach his poetic 
works without diffidence. If any one knows what is right, it is 
Mr, Palgrave, and if his verses do not always seem to us to pre- 
sent the qualities which he would commend in those of another, 
we cannot but be conscious that our own judgment may be in 
fault. The task Mr. Palgrave has set himself is one in which it is 
no discredit not always to have been successful, for it almost exceeds 


the scope of human powers. He has attempted to write an epic 
of England, if we can call that an epic which is judiciously cast 
in the form of a series of lyrics. His endeavour, as he says, has | 
been | 
to revert to the earlier and more natural conditions of poetry, and to offer— 
not a continuous narrative, not poems on every critical moment or con- 
spicuous name in our long annals—but single lyrical pictures of such lead- 
ing or typical characters and scenes in English history, and only such, as | 
have seemed to me amenable to astrictly poetical treatment. Poetry, not | 
History, has hence been my first and last aim, or, perhaps, I might define 
it, history for poetry’s sake. Atthe same time, 1 have striven to keep 
throughout as closely to absolute historical truth in the design and colour- 
ing of the pieces as the exigencies of poetry permit. 

To Mr. Palgrave’s conscientious and careful endeavour to say | 
nothing that is not true, or, at least, that is not founded on the | 
best possible evidence, too much praise cannot be given. Yet we | 
cannot but hold that, if he had been more of a partisan, he would | 
have been more successful asa poet. What moves us in poetry 
is a certain energy of passion, and even a certain blindness to 
modifying conditions; both of them qualities which Mr. Palgrave 
has occasionally found it necessary to discard. The poetic loss, | 
not compensated for by historic gain, is particularly manifest in 
his poems on various events and characters in that debatable 
land—the seventeenth century. Looking back at other poems 
which deal with the Rebellion, with Charles and Cromwell, and 
Strafford and Pym, which do we find to be those that move us as 
poetry ought to move us? Surely the partisan poems—verses in 
which the writer sees nothing but good on his own side, nothing 
but evil on the other—are the successful lays. Our own political 
opinions are set aside when we read Marvell’s Ode on Cromwell, 
which, with all its man RY justice and balance, finds in its 
hero a hero indeed. ithout change of political mood, we are 
thoroughly fired by Mr. Browning’s Kentish Sir Byng, who 
‘stood for his king ” like a gallant gentleman; or by Macaulay’s 
description of the Roundhead charge on “the ranks of the 
accurst.” Mr. Palgrave looks at things much more closely, with, 
we fear, the inevitable result that his verse loses as poetry what 
it gains as criticism. ‘After Chalgroye Fight,” or “In an Oxford 
Churchyard,” we do not want to hear that Cromwell was 
“ Philistia’s child and chief.” This historical judgment, expressed 
in the slang of the day, may or may not be true; but it is cer- 
tainly out of place beside the grave of Falkland. Again, the 
poe on Cromwell (“The Return of Law”) is most subtly 

igned, and the hostile judgment tempered, for “ mortal failure 
has tears.” Yet we can scarcely endure to have it said in poetry 
of Cromwell, 


Catlike he bridles, and purrs about God: but within are the claws ; 
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ad more in this satirical strain, which matches ill with such fine 
eS as 

For he leant o’er his own deep soul, oracular ; over the pit 

As the Pythia throned her of old, where the rock in Delphi was split ; 

And the vapour and echo within he mis-held for divine ; and the land 

Heard and obey’d, unwillingly willing, the voice of command. 

It is a curious thing that while genuine ringing partisan poems 
oneither side do affect a reader, of whatever party he may be, merely 
as ) ytd should do, Mr. Palgrave’s balanced and measured praise 
and dispraise somehow stir our partisan feelings, and we feel in- 
clined to argue rather than to appreciate. Perhaps we may infer 
that the poetry of history should be treated in a spirit less care- 
fully historical. It is not that the “Return of Law,” “ After 
Chalgrove Fight,” and “ In an Oxfordshire Churchyard” are not 
interesting, and well worthy to be read and pondered over. But 
in song we prefer, we admit, the frank partisanship of 
Homer, always determined, as Johnson would have said, 
that “the dogs of Trojans shall never have the best of 
it.” From lays thus critical, and opinions thus balanced, one 
turns with pleasure to the perfect simplicity and spontaneity of 
another “vision” of the seventeenth century, “The Captive 
Child,” Elizabeth, second child of Charles I. and Henrietta-Maria. 
Mr. Millais’s picture of the Princess in her captivity will probably 
be remembered by many of Mr. Palgrave’s readers :— 


As in her infant hour she took 

In her band the pictured book 

Where Christ beneath the scourger bow’d, 
Crying ‘“*O poor man!” aloud, 

And in baby tender pain 

Kiss’d the page, and kiss’d again, 

While the happy father smiled 

On his sweet warm-hearted child; 

—So now to him, in Carisbrook lone, 

All her tenderness has flown. 


—Statue-still and statue-fair 

Now the low wind may lift her hair, 
Motionless in lip and limb ; 

E’en the fearful moase may skim 
O’er the window-sill, nor stir 

From the crumb at sight of her ; 
Through the lattice unheard float 
Summer blackbird’s evening note ;— 
E’en the sullen foe would bless 

That pale utter gentleness. 


—Eyes of heaven, that pass and peep, 
Do not question if she sleep! 

She has no abiding here, 

She is past the starry sphere ; 
Kneeling with the children sweet 

At the pulm-wreathed altar’s feet ; 
—Innocents who died like thee, 
Heaven-ward through man’s cruelty, 
To the love-smiles of their Lord 

Borne through pain and fire and sword. 


We have said that, in our opinion, Mr. Palgrave’s historical con- 


-scientiousness has not always befriended his poetical success. But 


he has had to contend with another difficulty, too strong, we fear, 
for any poet. Many of his pieces are necessarily concerned with 
the most stirring events, especially with great battles. They are, 
in fact, war-poems. Now we almost doubt whether, with excep- 
tions easily numbered, poems of this kind can be written well, except 
in the very glow of victory, or in the very bitterness of defeat. 
And even then, perfect examples of such poetry are excessively 
rare. A collection of successful English poems: of battle would 
make but a slim volume. How few they are a glance at the 
Golden Treasury will reveal. Several of them, perhaps the majo- 
rity, like “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” “ the Battle of the 
Baltic,” “ Hohenlinden,” “ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” were 
written when the events were yet hot in the hearts of men. We 
all know in what mood Rouget de Lisle composed “The Mar- 
seillaise,” and Alfred de Musset wrote his lyric on the Rhine. 
Good and stirring poems of this class have also, no doubt, 
been written long after the event, like Mr. Tennyson’s ballad 
of The Revenge,” Mr. Browning’ “ Hervé Riel,” and Drayton’s 
“ Agincourt,” or, from the defeated side, the song of “ The 
Flowers o’ the Forest.” But, on the whole, the heat of actual 
excitement seems almost necessary, if a poet who sings of Inker- 
mann, or Senlac, or Zutphen, is really to be inspired. Mr. Palgrave 
has necessarily had but little to inspire him in the recent history 
of England. Hamilton's charge on the Afghan guns, when he alone 
attacked the murderers of Cavagnari, might have given Mr. Palgrave 
a subject ; or Forbes’s rush against three thousand Ghazis, when 
the Etonian and one sergeant ran fifty yards ahead of their regi- 
ment into a dense mass of swordsmen, might have suggested a 
theme. But Mr. Palgrave touches on no battles later than Inker- 
mann, and therefore necessarily lacks what we venture to consider 
an almost indispensable source of viwd poetry, the inspiration of 
the excitement of the moment. Among a number of battle-pieces, 
we think “Sidney at Zutphen ” decidedly the most successful, and 
that, no doubt, because the memory of the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava is still sufficiently near us to inspire the 
poet of a similar feat of war :— 

Red walls of Zutphen behind ; before them, Spain in her might :— 

O! ’tis not war, but a game of heroic boyish delight ! 

For on, like a bolt-head of steel, go the fifty, dividing their way, 

Through the brown mail-shirts, and over,—Farnese’s choicest array ; 

Over and through, and the curtel-axe flashes, the plumes in their pride 

Sink like the larch to the hewer, a death-mown avenue wide : ; 

While the foe in his stubbornness flanks them and bars them, with 

merciless aim 
Shooting from musket and saker a scornful death-tongue of flame. 
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‘As in an autumn afar, the Six Hundred in Chersonese hew’d : 

Their road through a host, for their England and honour’s sake wasting 
their blood 

Foolishness wiser than wisdom !—So these, since Azincourt morn, 

First showing the world the calm open-eyed rashness of Englishmen 
born! 


Mr. Palgrave’s poems touch on such an immense variety of 
topics—giving the most careless reader a novel and powerful im- 
ion of the richness of the story of England—that we cannot 
attempt to criticize them all in detail. He is most successful, we 
think, when his scenes are peaceful and his measures simple and 
not unfamiliar. The number and variety of his measures are, in- 
deed, more than almost any poet could hope to manage with 
unvarying success, for every writer—except such masters of lan- 
as Victor Hugo and Mr. Swinburne—has but a few rhythms 
and metres of which he is perfectly master, Among Mr. 
Palgrave’s successes we reckon “ A Danish Barrow,” of which we 
can only afford space for two detached stanzas : — 
Lie still, old Dane, below thy heap! 
—A sturdy-back and sturdy-limb, 
Whoe’er he was, [ warrant him 
Upon whose mound the single sheep 
Browses and tinkles in the sun, 
Within the narrow vale alone. 


And thou,—thy very name is lost ! 
The peasant only knows that here 
Bold Alfred scoop’d thy flinty bier, 
And pray’d a foeman’s prayer, and tost 
His auburn head, and said “ One more 
Of England’s foes guards England’s shore.” 
Another piece, full of quiet charm, is “At Bemerton,” a monody 
on the memory of Herbert, “ His memory is Peace, and e is 
here.” It is hardly possible but that “Simplicity” (Reynolds to 
his little model Theophila) should be a general favourite; and 
rae —_ will learn for the first time from “The Childless 
Mother” the pathos hidden by the commonplace figure of Queen 
Anne:— 
O the little footsteps 
On the nursery floor ! 
Lispings light and laughter 
I shall hear no more! 
Eyes that gleam’d at waking 
Through their silken bars ; 
Starlike eyes of children, 
Now beyond the stars! 
Where the murder’d Mary 
Waits the rising sign, 
They are laid in darkness, 
Little lambs of mine. 
Only this can comfort : 
Safe from earthly harms 
Christ the Saviour holds them 
In his loving arms. 
The Visions of England is, or ought to be, a book for the large 
meme for all Englishmen who love poetry and their country. 
is being so, we must express our regref that Mr. Palgrave has 
too frequently introduced allusions scarcely intelligible except to 
scholars. It is easy, and pérhaps not unnatural, to object to such 
expressions as “ Mund’s Irin-eloquent eyes,” and the address to 
Mary Stuart as 


O too-too woman, untimely born.” 


“ Too-too women ” are indeed the children of our own age, and 
would have been sadly out of place in the days of Mary and 
Elizabeth. But we prefer to turn from verbal fault-finding to such 
passages as that which describes how Richard of the Lion-Heart, 
tor all his conquests, 
Yet never saw the vast Imperial dome, 
Nor the thrice Holy Tomb :— 
—As that great vision of the hidden Grail 
By bravest knights of old 
Unseen :—save only of pure Parcivale. 
Patriotism is not now so common or popular a virtue as to make 
Mr. Palgrave’s book a needless reminder of all that- England has 
been and is, and of all that her children owe to such a mother. 


YOUNG JAPAN." 


it will not be the fault of book-makers if the present generation 
© of Englishmen does not know as much about the revolution 
in — as about the Reform Bill of 1832. First of all, we had 
Mr. Adams's bulky volume on the subject ; then followed, among 
others, Sir R. Alcock’s Capital of the Tycoon, Griffis's Empire of 
the Mikado, Mouncey’s Satsuma Rebellion, Sir E. Reed’s Japan, 
Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, and now we are called u 
to face Mr. Black’s chen yar. work, No doubt the subject 
is a tempting one. There is so much that is new, strange, and 
attractive about the people and country, with just enough spice of 
danger to add a piquancy to life in their midst, that the desire of 
those who may have made Japan their home to pour the tales of 
their novel experiences into our ears should not be a matter for 
surprise. Unfortunately for Mr. Black, and for any who may be 
tempted to follow him, the subject has been so thoroughly threshed 


* Young Japan, Yokohama, and Yedo: u Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the Close of the 
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_ out that there is now not a grain of anything new leftinit. Like 


everything else in Japan, the whole course of recent events has 
been performed in public. There was never any attempt made to 
conceal who were the real wire-pullers or what were the objects 
they desired to bring about. The cacocthes scribendi, common to 
all Japanese, which induced the Mikado and Shogun, with their 
official supporters, to put on record every move in the game 
ellectually dissipated any approach to mystery. Later historians 
have therefore little or nothing to add to the accounts of their 
predecessors; and, in fact, in Mr. Adams's and Mr. Mouncey’s 
works will be found all the main points which have been amplified 
and re-told so often since. 

Mr. Black takes pains to assure us that his book makes no pre- 
tension to the dignity of history, to which he seems to have an 
aversion. He evidently considers it necessary that history should 
be written in an unreadable style; and he claims for his volumes 
the advantage that the introduction of personal reminiscences has 

iven them “asweetness and light” which otherwise they would 

ave been without. This is a question of taste, and possibly 
“some old resident of Yokohama of the early days ” may con- 
sider the introduction of the following passage a subject for con- 
gratulation; but we do not. After dwelling at very full length 
on the deplorable murder of Mr. Richardson, a “ personal remi- 
niscence” suddenly occurs to the author; and, without any 
kind of explanation, he takes us into his confidence in these 
words :— 

The autumn race meeting took place on the rst and 2nd August. Mr. 

Morrison had but one pony entered, and he was unsuccessful. It was now 
that the game little pony Batavia, that held its own against all comers for 
so many meetings, first showed the mettle that was in him. He won easily 
everything he went for. 
Such interpolations may possibly be of interest to the few fre- 
quenters of the Yokohama Hongs in bygone days; but to most of 
those who take up Mr. Black’s volumes they are utterly meaning- 
less, and considerably reduce the interest which may reasonably be 
taken in a record of the history of Japan during the last twenty 
years. For, though the story has been repeatedly told, there are 
always some people to whom it is a revelation; and these would 
undoubtedly prefer to have it undiluted by Mr. Black’s personal 
reminiscences. 

To the student of history the wondrous change which has come 
over the political and social system of Japan during the last two 
decades must always be a hard nut to crack. Great constitutional 
changes in a country are generally, and, if it were not for the case 
of Japan, we should have said invariably, brought about by slow 
processes, and in obedience to the tacit or declared will of tie 
majority of the population. But in Japan the dicta of a handful 
of officials were sufficient, within the space of a few months, to 
convert a semi-deified sovereign, who was too sacred to be gazed 
upon and too god-like to take a personally active part in the 
affairs of this world, into a dapper, inquisitive monarch, equally 
ready to review fleets, marshal armies, or receive foreign diplo- 
matists; to sweep away his Maire du Palais and the whole array 
of feudal princes who divided the empire between them; and 
to disestablish the only form of religion which had any hold 
whatever on the mind of the people. When it is added that all 
this was effected in direct opposition to the private interests of 
the feudatories and people concerned, and avowedly in imitation 
of European institutions, which the entire population, from the 
Mikado downwards, had always affected to despise, we have a pic- 
ture before us which finds no parallel in the history of the world. 
It may be perfectly true, as Mr. Adams, in his History of 
Japan, says, that, “ when the foreigner appeared on the scene, 
everything was already ripe for a revolution”; but no one outside 
Jupiter and Saturn would, in their wildest dreams, have imagined 
the extent of the changes that were about to /be effected, or the 
direction which they were destined to take. The feudal system, 
with all its accompaniments of privileged classes and large and in- 
dependent local forces, was as deeply rooted in the national mind 
as anything could be in that shallow soil. And when we re- 
member that the people, be their faults what they may, are brave, 
impetuous, and warlike, and that the country was overrun by the 
armed retainers of the various daimios, whose interests as indi- 
viduals and as a class were all on the side of the old order of 
things, we can only be surprised that the resistance to the new 
constitution was so feeble, and that the assaults on foreigners, the 
political assassinations, and the local outbreaks were not a hun- 
dredfold more numerous than they were. 

In everyday life we meet people who have a profound distrust 
of themselves—their tastes, their opinions, and their knowledge— 
and who desire always to take others stronger than themselves as 
models for imitation. This appears to be the case with the 


pon | Japanese asa nation. The constitution which they threw over 


with so light a heart had served them for many centuries, 
the people were contented under its sway, and the country was 
fairly prosperous; but the instant it was brought into contrast 
with foreign institutions, its supporters and those whom it had 
benefited and protected became heartily ashamed of it. Without 
waiting to see whether it might be moditied or reformed, they 
jumped to the conclusion that it must be thrown overboard, and 
a false shame even prompted the desire to exclude foreigners from 
the country until traces of the old order of things should be 
swept away. A despatch addressed to the Tycoon by the Mikado, 
dated 1863, in which an order is given for the expulsion of 
foreigners, ends with these words:—“ You may let them (i.e. the 
foreigners) entertain a slight hope that Kanagawa will be re- 
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opened at some future period ; for the Daimios say that Japan will 
be able to receive foreigners without blushing in six or seven 
rs, 

The same false shame may very probably be the cause of the 
restrictions which even now hamper the right of foreigners to 
travel into the interior of the country. Miss Bird has shown us 
that there are still parts of Japan where the presence of the new 
civilization is made known only by the increased financial burdens 
entailed by its adoption; where the noe are poor, degraded, 
and untaught ; and where the conditions of existence are as unlike 
those prevailing in Yedo as life in an obscure Turkish village 
is unlike that to be enjoyed in Paris or London. The same 
lady tells us that, on one occasion, when she was an_unwill- 
ing spectator of a scene of wretched degradation, her Japanese 
servant hid his face in his hands and burst into tears at the 
idea of a foreigner witnessing his countryman’s disgrace. This 
feeling would be highly commendable were the sense of shame 
aroused by the misconduct of his countrymen, and not by 
the fear of being laughed at by the foreigner. But the conduct 
of this man is typical of that of the officials throughout the 
late reforms. ld manners and customs, dress and habits, 
which, judged by the native standards, were perfectly un- 
objectionable, became in their eyes ridiculous and indecent 
directly they proved to be so considered by the foreigner. 
The natives of india do not deem it necessary to wear pantaloons 
and frock-coats because it is the custom of Englishmen to do s0, 
neither do Chinamen cast aside their baggy trousers or cut off 
their queues at the sight of the closer fitting clothes and short-cut 
hair of the “outer barbarian.” Nor was there any reason why 
the Japanese should be ashamed of their political and social in- 
stitutions. But there is a spirit of unrest among the people, with a 
want of discrimination in their zeal for reform, which is rapidly 
robbing the country of many of its attractions and artistic de- 
lights. We would rather that the Jinrikisha men had continued 
to work in the undress of Indian coolies than that the artists 
should have exchanged their magnificent colours for indifferent 
European paints; and we could almost have borne with other 
questionable customs of the country rather than that the workers 
in ivory and enamel should have exchanged their old ex- 

uisite style of work for the manufacture of cheap gewgaws 
for the European market. But the tendency of the Japanese 
mind is to imitate a chosen model in everything, whether it 
be good, bad, or indifferent. For the time being all that 
is European is right, and therefore all that is Japanese is 
wrong. At the present moment the position of the country pre- 
sents strange contradictions. While every young man of the 
smallest pretensions to education has at his fingers’-ends Wheaton’s 
International Law and the works of Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
foreigners are not allowed to travel beyond certain prescribed 
limits, many of the commonest laws of political economy are 
systematically violated, and except in the “show” parts of the 
Empire the people are left in their former ignorance and in more 
than their former poverty. If it were not that experience has 
taught us that any move on the political chessboard is possible, 
the Imperial edict which has within the last few weeks been 
issued, commanding that the introduction of representative institu- 
tions should be postponed until the year 1890 would be a matter 
of surprise. There is about the mandate a flavour of the old 
régime, and a dragooning of public opinion, which is out of 
harmony with the very advanced professions of the Government. 

These are probably some of the considerations which will occur 
to the minds of the readers of Mr. Black’s volumes. Another 
will possibly be, that the matter contained in them might with 
advantage have been reduced by one-half, The author has allowed 
his taste for newspaper cuttings to run riot, with the result 
that he has introduced much that is utteriy uninteresting, and has 
given a disjointed and jerky tone to his pages. 


THE DUTCH COUSIN.* 


DUTCH COUSIN resembles a Dutch picture inasmuch as 

great care and thought have evidently been bestowed on it. 
Jn fact the plot is only too intricate; and though the author has 
grasped the threads and succeeds ultimately in disentangling them, 
the various incidents are so involved as to task, and almost over- 
task, the reader's attention. Three kinsmen of nearly the same 
age, and all bearing the distinguished patronymic of Gordon, 
exercise a buleful influence on the fortunes of the heroine. Two of 
them die or disappear; there is a mystery hanging over her birth 
and parentage ; and when she is claimed for a time by the third 
as his child, it turns out, after all, that she has been the victim of 
a deception. We know, of course, that all will come right in the 
end, but for long the beautiful Mara Gordon seems destined to be 
the sport of capricious fate. She is an heiress and no heiress, She 
inheritsa couple of handsome fortunes which a sensitive conscience 
prevents her spending. She doubts—and doubts rightly, as it 
appears—whether the properties bequeathed really belong to 
her; and so she has to support the odious imputation of being 
miserly and selfish, although she is naturally generous and the 
soul of disinterestedness. She would have felt the misconception 
more, had she not been worried by her, love-troubles, for the 
secrets that are the key to her apparently eccentric behaviour 


* The Dutch Cousin. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, Author of 
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| separate her from the man who is the master of her heart. ‘The 


novel is a story of character as well as of incident, and Mara’s 
character, as it comes out in her trials, has been worked out with 
considerable skill. She has courage as well as tenderness, and 
has ample opportunities of showing both. Yet the author, 
although she delineates a bewitching heroine, does not fall into 
the fault of making her perfection. Mara makes friends wherever 
she goes, so that she has no want of sympathy or help in her 
sorrows; and there are a couple of highly eligible lovers who 
would gladly lend their shoulders to bear her burdens. Bus’ 
although the girl is all that is good and sweet, she shows the 
natural shortcomings of her years and temperament. She is selfish, 
not from calculation or instinct, as her maligners supposed, but 
from heedlessness. She wins a nobly disinterested love and rejects 
it, partly because she does not care for the gentleman, but 
chiefly on the ground of disparity of age. That inequality of 
age was in itself an excellent reason, as no one is more 
ready to recognize than the modest suitor whose hopes are disap- 
pointed. But while he appears, by a sustained effort of self- 
control, to forget what passed between them, she forgets in reality, 
or scarcely feels; and the unfortunate Rolf Graham is set to fetch 
and cerry, without having the reward of his generous abnegation 
in the shape even of due appreciation. That girlish thoughtless- 
ness of Mara’s is a clever touch of art, for it makes the engaging 
heroine all the more lifelike, while it brings into bolder and 
brighter relief the masculine beauties of Mr. Graham’s character. 
And the novel is full of movement. We may say, indeed, 
that the scenes are panoramic, so quickly do they succeed each 
other, and so often are they shifted. They are chietly dis- 
tributed between Scotland and Holland; but in the rapid and 
sensational course of the story we pay visits to many other parts 
of the Continent, and are transported to South Africa and the 
Australian colonies as well. For Mara’s many friends belong 
mainly to the wealthy and travelling classes, and they hire 
villas on the Swiss lakes and palaces in Rome, while neces- 
sarily sojourning between times at innumerable fashionable 
hotels. Not that we complain of this, for the author is evidently 
familiar with the Continent, and she can dash in from memory an 
effective background to the groups of figures she is setting in 
motion. And, what is more seldom the case with English 
novelists, we presume she knows something of Continental life as 
well ; for we remember reviewing favourably on a former occasion 
the lively volume she wrote on Life in a German Village. 

The story opens in the old Dutch mansion near Utrecht, from 
which Mara has drawn her parentage on the mother’s side. The old 
Red House, with its massive brick architecture, its tiled courts sur- 
rounded by spacious outbuildings, and its trim gardens blazing with 
colour, might have seemed to associate itself rather with prosaic 
respectability than romance. But one of the heads of the wealthy 
mercantile tirm of the Von Meynhorsts had shown himself 
eccentric in more ways than one. Having devoted himself to 
abstruse learning in place of money-getting, and having left 
science for the counting-house under a sense of duty, he landed in 
a melancholy love-match under singular circumstances. Mastered 
by an overpowering passion, he married a beautiful Spanish girl, 
in spite of a discouraging consultation with her family physician. 
Amara was doomed to an early grave by an incurable malady, and 
he knew that their wedded happiness must be measured by years 
at the utmost. The inevitable shock he expected killed his bride 
rather sooner than later, and she bequeathed her disease to their 
only daughter. That child, when grown to womanhood, eloped, 
under rather discreditable and suspicious circumstances, to become 
the mother of Mrs. Chetwynd’s heroine, who was christened Mara, 
after her mother and grandmother, by a sentimental but suitable 
abbreviation. The mystery attaching to Mara’s parentage is the 
influence that rules her emotional girlhood, impelling her on 
a settled line of conduct that is often foolish and sometimes seems 
unfeeling. She knows that her unhappy mother has long been 
dead, but her desire is to be reunited to her surviving parent. She 
feels it incumbent upon her to carry out this fixed determination 
when her old maternal grandfather dies suddenly at Utrecht. Had 
she known when she was well off, or been more careful of her com- 
forts, she would have stayed quietly where she was. The old 
gentleman has left her ample means, while attaching conditions 


to the disposition of his property. Although his partner, who is _ 


left her guardian, had spoken to her as a lover, she knows neverthe- 


less that Rolf Graham is the most delicate-minded of men; and there. 
is the housekeeper Gretchen—a charming old Dutch lady, by the: 
way—who might have continued totend her ina mother-like capacity.’ 


But Mara hasa communication from the gentleman who calls himself 
her father, and is only eager to be gone. She takes leave of her 
Dutch friends with scant ceremony, to rue her disregard of their 
feelings in sad Soteern ness To be sure, the change from the 
Dutch flats to the Highland hills is refreshing; she is exhilarated 
by the air, and she revels in the scenery. She makes fast friends 
among the humbler specimens of the old-fashioned Highland 
women, and she finds a lover who subsequently deserts her. But 
it turns out that the gentleman who received her as a daughter 
was in reality not her father at all; and though he leaves her a 
second fortune in his extensive Highland property, she has the 
gravest doubts whether she has a moral right to it. For, having 
sought like Saul after familiar spirits, or at least solemnly con- 


sulted a notorious witch, she is brought to entertain a hope almost’ 


amounting to conviction that her veritable father is living still; 
and she devotes herself to the task of tracing him out as a doubly 
sacred duty when she hears of the stains that rest on his reputation. 
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“The stains.are indeed ugly enough, for he is charged with wholesale 
and 2 murder to foot. So that, always assuming him to 
Be atl unhanged, he has obvious motives for close conceal- 
“ment. The heiress sets about her pious work with the shrewdness 
and energy of the most indefatigable of detectives. She is assisted 
‘by devoted friends, and luck serves her besides, so we are saved 
‘from any very agitating suspense by the assurance that her efforts 
will be crowned by success. To start her fairly on the quest 
the author has recourse to the novelist’s time-honoured ma- 
chinery, which, being kept in constant use, works as satisfactorily 
‘as ever. A chest of family papers is brought to light in a secret 
room of the old Highland mansion, with an ancient will regularly 
executed. Besides this, a journal of the missing man falls into 
the hands of his daughter, which proves the advantage of keeping 
an exhaustive diary when conscience has nothing to conceal. That 
silent but eloquent witness clears his character morally, while 
legal proof of his innocence is subsequently supplied by the evi- 
dence of foreigners whp had been personally acquainted with him. 
Finally the missing gentleman is run to earth in a’remote corner of 
South Africa, where he had become the beneficent Providence of 
the neighbouring natives; and Mara’s temporarily faithless lover 
has the merit of the discovery. Considering that he must be sup- 
ed to have had some regard for his own good name, and that 
bs suse be credited with some amount of paternal affection, old 
Mr. Gordon has to explain how it came about that he never 
attempted either to vindicate his character or to reclaim his child. 
On the first count he can answer plausibly enough that he cared 
little for the good opinion of a world that had treated him with 
cruel injustice; while as to the second, the explanation is still 
more plausible. It was all the fault of those lying newspapers ; 
and if they will print false intelligence, no one is bound to verify 
it. And when Mr. Gordon does reappear in his native land, he is 
a father any girl may well be proud of; nor do his manners ap- 
ar to have deteriorated from long association with the Kafirs. 
Tt is true that mere roughness of manner need not stand in the 
way of a man with a highly sensational story becoming a lion in 
the best society in London. But Mr. Gordon vindicates the 
nobility of his nature by the extreme genervsity of his financial 
arrangements for the benefit of those who had befriended Mara. 
Mrs. Chetwynd differs from most lady novelists in treating her 
love-making suggestively rather than in elaborate detail. There 
are few tender scenes, although, in the case of Mara, there is a 
at deal of impassioned feeling ; while sundry marriages which we 
ardly had reason to expect are hurriedly made up towards the 
close of the story. The episode which explains Mr. Herbert 
Pierrepoint’s temporary aberration from his beloved Mara is 
original, if somewhat fantastical. But the author succeeds in 
acquitting him of anything more serious than chivalrously 


yielding to his amiable impulses ; so that, when he has redeemed’ 


his fault by good works as well as penitence, he is not unworthy 
of being restored to Mara’s favour. It is true that he has engaged 
himself in the interim to a great heiress; but he has not been 
tempted by the heiress’s money. Olive Hume, having fallen 
in love with him, has subsided into his arms in a fainting fit ; 
and, when his aunt surprises them in that compromising 
attitude, he thinks to spare the girl’s feelings by proposing on the 
spot. As it happens, Olive is “queer” beyond the verge of in- 
sanity, and in a mystical and very mysterious frame of mind has 
mistaken Pierrepoint for another gentleman who had captivated 
her fancy before. When the flitting cloud lifts from her enfeebled 
brain, she is only too glad to restore to him his freedom, They 
separate, much to their mutual relief, and Olive finds a more suit- 
abie husband in a clever young mad-doctor, who charges himself 
with the responsibility of her happiness and cure. It was merely 
by a very remarkable coincidence that he and Mr. Pierrepoint 
must have resembled each other as closely as the famous Corsican 
brothers. But although not a few of the incidents, as we have 
demonstrated, are either commonplace or far-fetched, we can con- 
scientiously praise Mrs, Chetwynd’s story as abounding in interest 
and in ingenious character-sketches. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE ITALIAN POETS.* 


as collection of sketches does not pretend to give any com- 
plete account of the works and literary lives of the poets whose 
names are included in it, neither does it profess to be a selection 
of names taken entirely according to their claims to rank as poets 
of Italy. It must be accepted rather as a series of pleasant and read- 
able essays, which do not assume to have much critical importance, 
and which to a considerable extent take the form of tracing the 
life of the particular poet to whom each article is dedicated, under 
the conditions of the whereabouts of his birth, death, usual resi- 
dence, and peregrinations. A distinguished and witty peer, who 
has served his country in divers high posts, and is now repre- 
senting Great Britain at the Sublime Porte, once cut short a 
discussion on the aceuracy of the positions of places as described 
in the Iliad and Odyssey, by an amusing assertion. He said :— 
“ Surely a poet who was himself born in so many different places 
as Homer was, ought to know a good deal about geography.” 
Nevertheless, the geographicg] method of treating a poet’s life does 
not seem to be the most appropriate one, considering that no other 
poet is known to have possessed such claims to be remarkable in 


* Homes and Haunts of the Italian Poets, By Frances Eleanor Trollope 
and T. Adolphus Trollope. London: Chapman & Hall. 1881. 


this way as Homer enjoyed; but it affords as good a thread, per- 
haps, as another upon which to string together loose beads of 
biographical fact and anecdote, and the result in the present case 
is an agreeable one. The title, too, is avowedly borrowed from 
the well-known work of William and Mary Howitt, to the sur- 
vivor of whom due acknowledgment for the loan is made by the 
authors of the present volumes. 

In the case of Dante, the question most interesting to Englishmen 
about his wanderings must always be, whether he was ever in 


England or not, and especially whether he was ever “up” at 


Oxford. There is no antecedent improbability that he should 
have fulfilled the natural wish of a scholar of the period to see 
and share the studies of a famous University ; there is a time of 
his life more or less unaccounted for, during which the visit might 
have taken place; and Dante is known to have been at least as 
near to Englandas Paris. To this discussion a most valuable contri- 
bution has recently been made by Dr. Plumptre, the newly appointed 
Dean of Wells (Contemporary Review for December). ‘The sup- 
posed proofs are indeed slight enough ; but at any rate there is uo 
positive proof that Dante never was in England. Except a vague 
allusion, metaphorical probably, made in a letter in Latin verse 
from Boccaccio, the evidence collected by the Dean in support of 
the English visit is nearly all to be found in passages from the 
Divina Commedia. And it is true that the references in the 
Commedia to places where Dante is known to have been are as faint 
as those relied upon as evidence of his having been in England and 
at Oxford. The probability of a residence at Oxford is made chiefly 
to depend upon Dante's intimate acquaintance with the physical 
works of Roger Bacon, who was teaching at Oxford at the time 
when Dante’s visit was most likely to have taken place, if it ever 
occurred at all, The comparison of several passages in the Com- 
media with extracts from Roger Bacon's Opus Tertium goes some 
way to show that Dante must at least have been well acquainted 
with that work; but it hardly seems to follow that, because the 
poet was well read in the writings of the great physical philosoplier 
of the middle ages, he must have been his pupil at Oxford. Roger 
Bacon was well known in Paris, in which place it is certain that 
Dante spent some time. One result of this was that he gave an 
immortality to Sigier, his teacher there—by the mention made 
of him in the Faradiso—a personage who would have been 
otherwise unknown to fame. The Dean’s reasons given to ac- 
count for a similar honour not being conferred upon Roger 
Bacon, if Dante had also ever sat at his feet at Oxford, 
are not satisfactory. But the whole argument is one to which 
every Englishman must wish success; and it is gratifying to learn 
from the article referred to that the Dean is himself engaged upon 
a translation of the Commedia, 

The notice of Petrarch, as well as those of Vittoria Colonna, 
of Tasso, Alfieri, and Giuseppe Belli, are due to the pen of Mis. 
Trollope. Many of them contain very beautiful descriptions oi 
towns and natural scenery, among which those of Orvieto in 
autumn and Sorrento may be especially noted ; and all are written 
in a spirit of devotion to her subject which sometimes, perhaps, 
leads to a rather excessively florid and fervent style. It is 
scarcely allowable in English prose to write “ what time” instead 
of “ wuen,” even in writing abouta poet. Nor is it quite right to 
speak of “corrupt medizval Latin,” considering that the lan- 
guage which was the usual vehicle of intercourse among the edu- 
cated classes, if not absolutely Ciceronian, was by no means 
devoid of merit, even in literary style. The name otf Fracastoro, 
too, is misspelled—the famous physician and poet, who wrote 
a certain Latin poem upon a subject only suited to a medical 
muse, 

The notice of Petrarch, together with those of Michael Angelo 
and Vittoria Colonna, ought to have some effect in reviving in 
England the taste for the good and pure examples of Italian 
poetry. The cultivation of Dante in England, Germany, and 
America wants no stimulation at the present moment. Editions 
and translations of the Commedia are almost perpetually appear- 
ing. In England the late Lord Vernon expended large sums upon 
printing the text, as well as upon publishing illustrations and com- 
mentaries ; and quite recently there has been a generous rivalry 
between England and a Dante Society in one of the most famous 
Universities in the United States for the honour of printing in its 
integrity and in the Latin original the important commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imola, But the rest of Italian poetry is now sadly 
neglected—for sufficient reasons, unfortunately, as to much of it. 
Yet, in addition to the older poets already mentioned, there are 
many more recent ones, whose names need not be mentioned, 
and whose works are altogether fit for the drawing-room and the 
boudoir. Metastasio, once a favourite, is now unduly despised ; 
and it is to be regretted that a place was not found for Leopardi 
in the present collection. 

To Berni scanty justice is done. There is too much said upon 
the faults of his private life, and upon the undesirable character of 
many or'most of his lesser performances. But the fame of Berni 
rests upon the Orlando Innamorato, as reconstructed from the 
previous poem by Boiardo of the same name ; and the place always 
awarded to this poem in Italian literature by the most competent 
judges, as well as by general favour, can leave no doubt of 
Berni’s right to take a high rank among the poets of his country. 
Nor does Mr. Trollope sutficiently describe the extraordinary and 
perhaps unique phenomenon of such a reproduction of the poem 
of another writer. Indeed he almost seems to doubt the propriety 
of including Berni in his collection, and even ventures to say that 
the sole value of‘his writings now consists in the contribution they 
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afford to a picture of the manners and morals of the time and 
country in which he lived. He quotes, however, as a specimen of 
his fine humour the well-known lines on the government of 
Clement VII. :— 
n to com rispetti 

Di pi, di poi, di ma, di si, di forsi, 

Di pur, di assai parole senza effetti. 
The subject of Parini’s chief poem, “ Il Giorno,” which is a satire 
upon the various occupations and supposed duties of a fashionable 
day of the period, gives a fair occasion for enlarging upon the 
follies and frivolities of the latter end of the eighteenth century. 
The Cicisbeo then flourished in the plenitude of his foolish, tedious, 
and objectionable existence. The absurdities of dress were at 
their height; massive brocades were sustained upon expanded 
hoops, the use of pe for the hair was universal, and the patch 
was still worn. The materials were ample for an attack upon the 
ways of society in Milan, and Parini made such good use of them 
as to secure for his poem a considerable amount of popularity, and 
to entitle him to take his post on the lower slopes, at least, of the 
Italian Parnassus ; but the place is a mediocre one, and such fame 
as Parini enjoys can only be explained by the local and temporary 
circumstances which gave a transient vogue to the “ Giorno.” It 
is now very tiresome and uninterestin joo a 

It was Giusti who brought back to Florence the honour of holding 
the greatest living poet of the age. He was a poet of politics, and 
he was no unworthy successor to the great Florentine who 
centuries before had also struggled for a revision of the political 
conditions of Italy. He had the same earnestness and the same 
deep convictions, although in a different sense, as had belonged to 
Dante; but he lived to witness at least the partial triumph of the 
principles for which he contended ; and he died and was buried 
with honour in the church of San Miniato, in the city from which 
his great master in poetry had been expelled. The writings of 
Giusti deserve greater attention than they have yet received ; 
although his name is known and held in high esteem by all who 
have taken any pains to become acquainted with recent Italian 
literature. 

The essay devoted to Boccaccio is by Mr. Trollope, as also are 
those on Dante, Ariosto, Michael Angelo, Berni, Guarini, and 
Parini ; and this is on the whole the best and perhaps most needed 
of all those in the volumes before us. It will be of use in correct- 
ing the erroneous popular impression, founded upon insufficient 
knowledge, of the character of Boccaccio’s writings—and especially 
of that of his principal and best-known work. Mr. Trollope remarks 
that an English reader may be well struck by the exaggeration both 
ofpraise and blame awarded to the Decameronin Italy. Its stories 
are deficient in many of the points which would now be necessary 
to give interest to fiction—a want which they share incommon with 
other similar productions, until the, modern novel came to assert 
itself in all its present importance some centuries later. The tales 
in the Decameron, however, are too short to run the risk of being 
tedious, and are nearly all founded upon existing materials. The 
love of scenery did not exist in Boccaccio’s first readers, and could 
not be appealed to even by a writer who possessed it himself; and 
the prevailing want of human sympathies, common to the age, is 
seen in the hard and cruel tone of so many of the stories. Mr. 
Trollope refutes the vulgar notion that the Decameron is a mere mass 
of licentiousness, and points the difference between indelicacy and 
viciousness, from the latter of which the writings of Boccaccio are 
far more free than many modern productions of the French press 
which. are duly entered in the catalugues of our circulating 
= and may be seen lying upon many a drawing-room 
table. 

The “ Vittoria Colonna,” too, of Mrs. Trollope furnishes much 
interesting matter about a lady of whom it is well that ordinary 
readers should have the opportunity of knowing more than is 
generally the case; and altogether these volumes, as jointly pro- 
duced by two persons who know Italy, its literature, its scenery, 
and its cities thoroughly well, and who are familiar with Italian 
life and manners, deserve to be generally read, 


RECORDS OF THE PAST.* 


HE close of the first series of the English translations from 
Egyptian monuments, published under the sanction of the 
Society of Biblical Archzology, affords an opportunity of noticing 
the result. Whether the members of the Society wili see their 
way to the publication of a fresh series, or content themselves with 
the transactions at their meetings, will naturally depend on the 
support the first series has received. On this head we have no 
precise information, but we may assume it as more than likely that 
the undertaking so far carried out will not readily be allowed to 
drop. We are, therefore, perhaps the more inclined to criticism. 
A new series should be an improvement on the old one; and that 
the old one has faults—some of them by no means of a venial 
character—it will be our duty to point out. In the first place, 
however, it may be well to give some account of the contents of the 
six volumes which contain the ptian records, passing over, at 
least for the present, those which relate to Assyria. In the 
preface “it is hoped that sufficient interest will be aroused 
to the value of this work to cause the whole, or at all 


of Past. Vols. IV., VIII, X., XII. First Series. 


events all the most important texts of this ancient literature to 
appear in their translated form.” In this somewhat oddly worded 
and punctuated sentence we have a summary of the objects of the 
series, The first Egyptian volume, then, contains one translation 
from the period of Pyramid Builders, or, to use the French name, 
the Ancient Empire ; one of the middle period, or Twelfth Dynasty, 
and some dozen or more of later origin. The second tian 
volume (vol. iv.), contains no early records, but is taken up for the 


most part with the history of Thothmes III., of the Eighteenth . 


Dynasty, and some other pieces of later date. The third volume 
(vol. vi.) contains, besides the translation of one of the Beni 
Hassan grotto texts, fifty pages devoted to the great Harris 
papyrus relating to the annals of Rameses III. The fourth 
volume completes the Harris manuscript. The fifth has a ve 
varied table of contents, ranging from a stele of the Eleventh 
Dynasty to a Ptolemaic marriage contract. The last volume, con- 
cluding the series, bas nothing earlier than some translations from 
Beni Hassan, and is not arranged chronologically. This chrono- 
logical arrangement is evidently a difficulty all through the six 
volumes, and little or no assistance is afforded to the student 
whe would try to distinguish between various periods and styles, 
while the early inscriptions are wholly omitted in _ of their 
transcendent interest. There is one inscription of the very end 
of the pyramid-building period, and no more. In fact, an un- 
rejudiced reader, especially one unacquainted with the earliest 
“a ag literature, would suppose that instead of being very 
abundant it was very rare—the more so because, on turning to Dr. 
Birch’s volume of texts as exercises, he will only find this period 
represented by a passage from the celebrated Sphinx tablet, cer- 
tainly a forgery or imitation of a comparatively later time. 

If we examine the several pieces we find the same fault very 
apparent. There is a total failure to distinguish the periods. The 
Ptolemaic marriage contract referred to above has, except for its 
being written in the half-hieroglyphic style known as Demotic, a 
Greek rather than an Egyptian interest, and throws no light whatever 
on the usages of the “ Ancient Egyptians,” of any period, in respect 
of the celebration of nuptials. It is preceded in the volume by a trans- 
lation from a tablet of the time of Alexander Avgus, and succeeded 
by a passage from the sarcophagus of Seti I. in the Soane Museum. 
A mixture like this is very difficult of digestion, and the difficulty 
is greatly enhanced by the different and even contradictory systems 
of transliteration employed. The principal duty of an editor, it might 
have been thought, would be to obtain and preserve some kind of 
uniformity in this respect; yet we find in some of his own translations 
the same name spelled in various ways. ‘The very curious system 
of French transliteration invented, and for some time used, by 
M. Chabas, if we are not mistaken, and not yet unfortunately 
quite abandoned, appears in volume ii., where M. Pierret trans- 
lates a passage from the tablet of Neferhotep, whose name, con- 
sistently with the odd system we have mentioned, he gives as 
Newer-hotep. This change of f into w is the more gratuitous as 
the Egyptian f is one of the few invariable letters, there being 
but one form of it, and that identical with our modern letter, and 
probably the Greek p. M. Pierretis the remarkable Egyptologer who 
calls Shoofoo Khouwou. The want of critical notes by a competent 
editor is very apparent all through the series. Thus, in the sixth 
volume we have Mr. Goodwin’s translations of four hymns, and 
the notes are of the most meagre kind. ‘Three of them are ad- 
dressed, it is asserted, to Amen. This fact alone, if it is a fact, 
should have been mentioned or confirmed in a note. A tolerably 
extensive acquaintance with Egyptian religious inscriptions will 
probably fail to find another example. In the second of 
these hymns, moreover, there is evidence that Amen-Ra is ad- 
dressed, and in the third Amen-Toom or Amen-Hor. If we 
assume, therefore, that the first of the three is also addressed to 
Amen-Ra, or possibly to Amen-Noom, we shall be almost 
certainly right. There is a futile sort of note at the end about 
“Amen, Horus, and Tum,” and their identity with the sun, 
which betrays a strange state of mind on Egyptian mythology ; 
not that there is anything actually wrong in it, but a naiveté 
which may be that of ignorance. The result of this kind oi 
editing on the value of the whole series is most disastrous. We 
are everywhere in doubt. It would be impossible to assert any- 
thing as a fact on the authority of Records of the Past alone. 
This is a great pity ; so much time and trouble have been spert 
on the work that one is tempted to think the little more required 
to make it valuable should not have been wanting. It is much to 
be hoped, therefore, that if a second series is started it will 
contain the original text of each piece in hieroglyphs, a proper 
apparatus of critical notes, a complete index to each volume, and 
something in the way of chronological approximation for each 
article a little more precise than in any of the prefaces before us. 
There is plenty of work still to be done, though competent 
translators are few. The first series should not have been brought 
to a close without an example of the sepulchral inscriptions of 
the early Pyramid Period. The book of the maxims of Ptab- 
hotep, “the most ancient book in the world,” as M. Chabas calls 
it, has not been adequately translated into English. The new 
discoveries of inscribed pyramid chambers at Sakkara offer an 
almost inexhaustible store of the early texts, while Herr Brugsch’s 
now famous tind at Thebes might previde material for a number 
of series like this. 

We have perhaps been inclined to judge Records of the Past a 
little more harshly because it is so near being a considerable suc- 
cess. If it’ had turned out altogether worthless we should not 
have needed to bestow so much time on it, A certain amount v1 
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jnterest evidently exists in Egyptian literature. Some day even 
the English Universities may think it worth while to study the 
most ancient classics. These Records will not mislead any one, 
but they will lead him only a short way. A much more solid 
publication is required for the instruction of the public. We 
cannot expect books like this to be popular. They are not, in fact, 
jntended for general, or,so to speak, family, reading. The ordi- 
: reader wants less than is here given, the student wants more. 
Af Dr. Birch and his coadjutors merely aimed at amusing, a much 
less pretentious book would have sufficed. Paraphrases rather 
than translations, and a careful avoidance of critical notes, would 
have been needful. But if the work is to be useful to people who 
are not content with mere amusement, it will be necessary very 
considerably to increase its scientific character, and to give the 
reader some means of judging for himself, in disputed passages at 
least, if not in all. 

We have, so far, said little as to the contents of these volumes. 
Yet they are, for the most part, of the highest interest. The first 
volume opens with the account of a voyage made by one Una, 
who was sent by King Pepy, of the Sixth Dynasty, to fetch him a 
granite coffin from Assooan, The coffin was found a few months 

in the pyramid named Men-Nefer, cr “the fair abiding place.” 
Uns's monument is in the Boolak Museum. The second paper is 
even more curious. It is a translation by M. Maspero of the in- 
structions left by King Amenemhat I., of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
for the use of his son and successor, King Usertesen. Out of six 
copies of the document on papyrus in different collections only one 
is complete, and that is most incorrectly written. At the most 
moderate computation, the early kings of this dynasty must have 
flourished 2,000B.c. Amenemhat’s teaching would do honour to 
apy monarch. “ Let concord,” he says, “ be between thy subjects 
and thyself”; let not the landed lords and noblemen be thy 
brothers to the neglect of people whose friendship has not been 
long tried ; no one was hungry owing to any deed of mine, no one 
was thirsty; the orders I gave increased the love of my people. 
Such are his maxims, interspersed with anecdotes of his personal 
adventures and conquests, and of the magnificence of his palace, 
or possibly of his tomb. Among the romances we find a ver- 
sion of the celebrated “ Tale of T'wo Brothers,’ which in many 
particulars resembles the history of Joseph. It is taken froma 
roll which once belonged to Seti II., the supposed Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, and may therefore really embody some legend of the 
patriarch, with additions of native growth. The story of the 
prince doomed to die by a crocodile, a serpent, or a dog, is more 
purely fictional in character, but the manuscript, which is inscribed 
on the reverse of a papyrus in the British Museum, is unfortunately 
imperfect. The most interesting paper in the next volume is an 
account of an em from the King of “ Bakhten,” perhaps 
Assyria, to Rameses XII., one of the last kings of the Twentieth 
Dynasty—here called, by the way, the Twenty-first. The Asiatic 
king had a daughter subject to some illness ascribed to demoniacal 
possession, and the object of the embassy was to borrow an image 
of Shonsoo, or Khons, the god to whom the kings of that time 
were particularly devoted. The princess was younger sister to the 
Queen of Rameses. It seems to us improbable that even at that 
late period the Egyptians worshipped an image, and it is more 
likely, even from the English version, that not an image but the 
sacred animal—a hawk, perhaps, which was at the time regarded 
as the incarnation of Shonsoo—was sent. Here a few lines of the 
original text would obviously be invaluable to the student. The 
aang was cured; and after three years, four months, and five 
ys, the. god, “ like a golden hawk,” went back to Egypt, the 
Asiatic king having dreamed that he came out of his shrine and 
flew away. In the next volume is a translation of the history of 
Aahmes, the son of Abana, from his tomb at El Kab. Aahmes 
lived under the last kings of the obscure dynasty which preceded 
the Highteenth, and is variously reckoned as the Thirteenth and 
Seventeenth. Another interesting document of this time is un- 
fortunately imperfect. It appears to describe the commence- 
ment of the struggle for independence between King Apophis 
or Apapi, a Hyksos of Lower Eeypt, and a representative of 
the old royal race, a prince of Thebes, whose name very well 
illustrates the difference between the English and French systems 
of transliteration, for Dr. Lushington, the translator of the fragment 
in Records of the Past, calls him Sekenen Ra, and M. Maspero 
Soknounri. His body is among those recently discovered at Thebes, 
We may add, in conclusion, that a so-called index, appended to 
the last volume, is utterly useless. 


BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND THE ANDES.* 


A MAN who, of the ten years that he had lived in another 
continent, had spent no small part in wandering through it; 

who in one tour alone had travelled nearly six thousand miles; 
who had seen strange lands and strange rivers; had run great 
risks of many kinds; and who, on his return home, had taken 
only 238 of large type to tell his story, would deserve the 
thanks of all readers. A woman of whom the same can be said 
is almost worthy of being held up as a model to her sex for all 
time. Mrs, Mulhall modestly says in her preface that her sketches 


* Between the Amazon and the Andes; or, Ten Years of a Lady’s 
Travels in the P , Gran Chaco, Paraguay, and Matto Grosso. By 
= M. G. Mulhall. With Maps and Illustrations. London: E, Stanford. 

I. 


of travels and adventures no literary merit. They have, at 
all events, one merit—and that a literary one, too—of which few 
books of modern travel can boast. They contain very little that 
ought to have been left out. They are singularly free from imper- 
tinences of all kinds. We do not deny that there are here and 
there op which are over-minute, and which are therefore 
somewhat dull. These are chiefly to be found in the latter part 
of the book, where she is describing her voyage up the Parana. 
She was on a steamer, and so could rig @ diary. Hence her 
descriptions are sometimes a little too long. Nevertheless, her 
book, as a whole, is very readable and very instructive. The title 
certainly is most misleading. At no point in any one of her 
journeys could she fairly > described as being between the 
Amazon and the Andes. She once reached the watershed of a 
stream that flowed southwards into the Paraguay, and of an- 
other stream that flowed northwards into an affluent of the 
lower Amazon. That this affluent, by the way, could have 
been, as she maintains, the river Arinos: we greatly doubt. She 
reached, she says, the dividing ridge after a one day's excur- 
sion on the back of a cow from the town of Cuyaba, and she 
returned the same evening. According to Keith Johnston's 
map (of the year 1877) she must have travelled not much less 
than four hundred miles thus mounted in less than twenty-four 
hours. She saw, we imagine, a feeder of the Xingu, which flows 
into the Amazon not far from its mouth. Be that as it may, with 
the Amazon her book has really nothing to do, and not much 
indeed with the Andes. As a more accurate title, we would sug- 
gest “ Between the South and the North Pole,” or—to be a little 
more confined in our range—“ Between Cape Horn and the 
Isthmus of Darien.” While we are noticing inaccuracies we must 
point out a strange exaggeration into which the author falls when 
she says that the Nile is only a stream compared with the Parana. 
Not many lines lower down we learn that, though this river was 
about a mile wide, nevertheless it was very shallow. Whenshe has 
ascended it to the tropical regions, she mentions that there was no 
cold drink to be had. Everything was lukewarm. The river 
water was almost hot enough to boil an egg.” From lukewarm to 
a point not much short of egg-boiling is indeed a great stride. She 
uotes a story about a talking parrot that had belonged to Prince 
aurice of Nassau, and gives Sir William Temple as her authority. 
Had she turned to the Memoirs of that acute and somewhat 
sceptical writer, she would have seen that he placed no trust in the 
tale. He does not doubt Maurice’s wish to be truthful. “I dare 
say,” he writes, “ this prince at least believed himself all he told me, 
for he ever passed for a very honest and pious man.” But then, as 
he found out by Rpm, Sew the parrot had only been able to 
speak Brazilian, while the Prince only spoke Dutch. The conver- 
sation, therefore, had been carried on through an interpreter. “I 
leave it,” adds Temple, “to naturalists to reason, and to other 
men to believe, as they please upon it.” Our author falls into 
another strange blunder when she says that an old colonel whom 
she met’ in Paraguay had made his first campaign in 1826, and 
then “had fought for Poland until the death of Kosciusko.” Has 
she forgotten how Campbell, in his Pleasures of Hope, before the 
close of last century, celebrated the fall, though not the death, 
of the great Polish patriot? Kosciusko had been dead thirteen 
or fourteen years before the war broke out in which Mrs, Mulhall’s 
colonel took 
The book opens with a very striking sketch of Buenos Ayres, 
not as it is now, but as it used to be. “It has lost its charm of 
originality,” she writes, “since the inroads of commerce and civi- 
lization have assimilated it to the commercial cities of Europe 
and the United States.” Some of these charms were of a very 
doubtful kind, while even now the inroad of civilization has not 
been so overwhelming as to leave no remains of ancient savagery. 
“There are seasons,” we read, “ when crime assumes an epidemic 
form, just like an inroad of fever. Every morning you will hear 
of two or three horrible affairs... . The period before an 
election for Governor or President is always one of trouble and 
bloodshed.” It is but ten years since the Plague swept over 
Buenos Ayres, and carried off twenty-six thousand persons. This 
was caused, no doubt, altogether by the shocking neglect of the 
commonest decencies of life. A committee was appointed to in- 
quire into its origin, but nine years have passed and it has not yet 
published its report. Mrs. Mulhall’s history of this plague is as 
interesting as it is painful. She and her husband web in 
the town when it broke out, and were some of the last to flee. The 
Municipal Council at first tried to hush up the rapid rise in the 
death-rate. The Carnival was kept up with great pomp :— 


Sunday was the first day of Carnival, and the crowds of masqueraders went 
about throwing sweets, flowers, and costly presents at the ladies in the 
balconies. The Corso, comprising three of the principal streets, was four 
miles in length, hung with banners, and having a triumphal arch at each 
point where streets crossed. Between the hour of noon and that of the 
Ave Maria (half-an-hour after sunset) more than 1,000 carriages and 10,000 
horsemen dressed in splendid costumes passed along. There were crusaders, 
warriors of the epoch of Cortes and Pizarro, Indian caciques, and every 
fantastic style of mounted cavaliers. The same p: t took place on the 
second and third days, and when Carnival concluded, everybody was 
— that it had passed off so well, especially the fireworks of the 

unicipality. 

During these days of rioting the newspapers had not appeared. 
But on Ash Wednesday they were Y erecta once more, and then 
it was learnt that the deaths from the plague had risen to fort 
daily. A panic seized the city ; rove flocked out of town; 
the members of the Municipal Council fled, and the price of a 
wagon and team of horses was paid for a single day’s hire of them. 
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Along the great highways. gipsy encampments were formed 
a clump of trees a house gave any shelter. Even 
the waiters in the coffee-houses turned carpenters and made coflins, 
while some of the lawyers bought up every cargo of timber. The 
rudest coffin before long cost ten pounds, and a terror which seized 
on the people at the thought of being buried without one increased 
the danger of the disorder. On Easter Monday the number of 
those buried was one thousand and eighty. The dead were er 
after day carried off in the dust-carts. On some of the rail- 
ways the trains no longer ran, as the engine-drivers had been all 
swept away by the The market people were afraid 
to a scarcity of food set in. In the 
street in which Mrs, Mulhall lived there was no sickness till 
tha beeping of March. “One morning,” she writes, “about 
sw)rise I heard the bell of the acolyte accompanying the priest to 
visit the dying. That evening three coffins were taken from a 
honge in front of ours, and an hour afterwards the police proceeded 
to bun +ha furniture. . . . Every morning the disinfectors came 
roxod to sprinkle the house with a mixture of coal-tar, saying at 
the same time ‘ May God keep you from the plague.” Some cold 
days in March checked it’a little. ‘“Inever saw more lovely 
autumn weather; such a contrast to the awful tragedy that was 
being enacted on all sides.” But the hot days returned, and the 
death-rate rapidly rose. The banks were all closed, and the 
Mulhalls could get no money. An English grocer who had not 
fled trusted them, and sent them a supply of tinned food, Matters 
grew still worse. “The town clock in the Plaza had ape. 
Dogs roamed without owners. A dead 
silence reigned, unless when the rumble of the dust-cart was 
heard, with the cry of the half-drunken cartmen, ‘ Bring out the 
!’”. Most of the physicians had died, while many of the 
apothecaries had fled, for a rumour had spread that they were 
selling poison, and some of them had been shot at. “In Holy 
Week a Government decree was issued, closing the post-office, 
ph offices, and other public Pm api and ordering all 
shops to be shut for thirty days in order to compel the remaining 
inhabitants to leave the city.” In the middle of April the Mulhalls 
themselves took flight, but they soon doubted whether they should 
not have done better to stay. The best shelter they could 
find was in a mud-hut, where the frogs and toads were oping 
over the floor, and where the rain came in so fast that they ha 
to keep their umbrellas open over their beds. To make the matter 
worse, they were told that the husband of the woman whom they 
had hired as a servant was “‘ indebted for six deaths,’ which meant 
in English that he had murdered eo eal He was, however, 
“always most respectful” to his wife’s new master and mistress, 
By the middle of May they could endure their misery no longer ; 
the death-rate, they heard, had fallen to below one hundred, and 
they returned to Buenos Ayres. On entering the town they saw 
some fifty men cutting open mattresses which had been sent to be 
burnt as being infected. Often, it was said, large sums of money 
were found concealed in them. In one street they saw a man 
selling coffins, “ the best omen that the plague was abating, as the 
supply was equal to the demand.” Mr. Mulhall was stopped by 
the police as he was carrying a bundle of cloaks and rugs. They 
were on the look-out for robbers, they said, who were plundering 
the empty houses. Our author thus concludes this chapter of her 
work. “Before many weeks the plague was as utterly forgotten 
as if it had occurred in the previous century; and the foundations 
for a new speecbenne vere id on the site of a sawmill used for 
making coffins during the epidemic.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mulhall made Buenos Ayres their headquarters, 
whence from time to time they started on their tours, first in one 
direction, then in another. Few of the narrative are more in- 
teresting than the account theauthor gives of the German settlements 
in the south-eastern districts of Brazil. In one province there are 
40,000 Germans, who “ preserve the warmest recollections of the 
Fatherland ; and, in language, sentiment, and traditions, are as 
true to their native country as if only travellers in a strange land.” 
She heard the “ Wacht am Rhein” sung as her steamboat drew 
near the shore, She thus describes one of these colonies, which 
are, she writes, forty-four in number :— 


ing come nearly as large as Belgium or Holland, cut out of 
an — the and German, and 
speak noe-other 3; where is sc meet you at eve 
ing in the wood; where the mountain-sides have been in many mam 
Loved to room for alone through the 
forest in security ; where cultural and manufacturing indus 
flourish ; “vibere crime is unknown, and public 
almost on:a level with that of Germany; in a word, where individual 
happiness and the welfare of the commonwealth go hand in hand, surrounded 
the rich tropical vegetation of Brazil, and favoured by the great advan- 
tages of a healthy climate, and the blessings of peace, order, and good 
government. The main street of some of these villages is lined with 
trees. The houses are models of neatness. The better kind are of 
bricks, with a wooden half-story under the sloping roof. Many, however, 
are of mud and canes, or made in a specics of framework, with the large 
cross beams conspicuous, as in most of the hamlets of Germany. Beneath 
the cottage, however humble, is a basement, used for implements, which 
keeps the houses very dry. No bars or bolts ate visible, and the windows 
are often without glass. 


She met in her ramon A settlers from many countries, She 
dined with a Welshman—Mr. Jones by name—who could speak 
Welsh, but had never learnt English, and with whom she had to 
talk in Portuguese, to the great amusement of a Brazilian gentle- 
man. Ina Don Tomas Fernandez, who gave her a welcome to 
his comfortable home, she discovered a Mr. Flanagan from Mallow. 
He could still speak English, though only imperfectly. In this he 


was better than a Scotch Governor, who had utterly forgotten his 
native tongue. ‘The number of Scotchmen, or men of Scotch 
descent, sang high places in these countries is surprising to 
stranger.” A Swiss colony, though on a much smailex scale than 
the German settlements, wasno less thriving. Prosperous though 
some districts were, yet in most of the vast countries through 
which our author travelled the insecurity of life is still so great that 
for years to come the settlers will have a hard time of it. She was in- 
vited to be present at the opening of a new line of railway, 
There was, indeed, a venerable ems to bless the engine—whi 
by the way, some wild Indians had once tried to lasso—but some 
miscreants the night before had sawn the beams that supported 9 
bridge, and so the train could not run. In another district a 
Frenchman laid out the money which he had made in the country 
in building a fine stone bridge of three arches where no bri 
had ever been before. He was murdered by a “gaucho” who 
refused to pay the toll. Murders, in fact, seem to have been 
almost looked upon as one of the everyday incidents of life. A 
murderer’s punishment was commonly temporary confinement in 
a prison, where he spent his time in playing cards with his 
fellows. One wretch whom our author saw thus engaged had, 
she was told, killed fifteen people, some of them merely for the 
sake of the silver buttons on their belt. 

Had we more space at our command we should invite our 
readers to accompany us as we followed Mrs. Mulhall in her 
wanderings to the Andes and to the upper waters of the 
Paraguay. They must read her book for themselves. They 
must not be deterred by a certain baldness of style ; for they will 
find by way of compensation that, if it has no literary charm to 
give it a grace, it has that great merit which belongs to a narrative 
that is plain and straightforward, and free from all affectation of 
fine writing and of word-painting. 


LOIS LEGGATT.* 


> is a pious opinion among writers of the school to which Mr. 
Francis Carr belongs that wills are written and executed on 
parchment. With Mr. Carr himself this belief has passed beyond 
the region of opinion, and is to be received as de fide, the central 
truth on which the story of Lois Legyatt depends. For the logical 
working out of its catastrophe or conclusion another proposition is 
evidently required, and the syllogism—in Celarent, if we remem- 
ber our Aldrich—is pe This proposition has been formally 
stated in poetry to which some seventy years of time have now 
given classical authority ; and in view of the warning to “ critics” 
contained in the author’s introductory chapter, we will venture to 
supply the omission of the customary poetical motto on the title- 
page by the quotation :— ‘ 
Ah! bootless aim! the critic fiend 
Is judged in his turn ; 
Parchment won’t burn! 

Sentence of judgment upon “the critic fiend” who shall pre- 
sume to review Lois Leggatt is passed by the author through 
the means of an ordinary literary artifice. Miss “ Elizabeth 
Kentfield,” in her double capacity of autobiographer and editor of 
her sister’s papers, knows exactly what “ the pens of critics ” will 
write concerning the work, “ I shall not hear comments on it—but 
I shall see the reviews.” She penetrates beneath the “ scornful 
analysis” of their written words, and exposes in all its naied 
hideousness what “the critics may even feel.” For ourselves, 
we honestly declare that we neither “ say,” “ know,” “ profess,” 
nor “ feel” any single thing or thought which the author attributes 
to us ; and in respect of the major premiss of her or his argument— 
that is to say, that “ parchment will not burn”—we are in entire 
agreement with Miss Elizabeth Kentfield and Mr. Francis Carr, 
or with either of them severally. The bearing of this physical 
law upon the fortunes of the characters and the succession to 
landed property is not quite so clear, 

Through three-fourths of the volume the author’s purpose 
ap to be merely one of instruction in the form of dialogue or 
soliloquy, preserved by means of journals or personal recollections. 
At last, about one hundred pages from the end, indications are 
discoverable of something in the nature of a plot, which may be 
briefly stated in outline. Some six years before the time at 
which the story opens, old Mr. Charlecote of Crawford lived in 
possession of a ed estate, a son, a nephew, an armchair with a 
drawer under its seat, a family nurse, a family lawyer who was 
also a family friend, and two wills, which he kept in the drawer 
under the seat of the armchair, “ The very night he died” 
he called to the nurse and told her to bring him both 
wills; which she did. Then he told her to put the later 
will on the fire, which she did not. She put the earlier 
will on the fire; but “the flame was low,” and the “master 
was taken with fainting fits,” ‘and the parchment was hard 
to burn,” so she “took it off the fire and hid it.” It is said 
that a burnt feather is a sovereign specific for “ fainting fits,” and 
the odour of “blackened and scorched” parchment, certainly 
more objectionable, might reasonably have been expected to prove 
quite as efficacious; but the old man died, and Mr. Charlecote 
Charlecote, the nephew, succeeded under the later will, his 
cousin, the disinherited son, disappearing in a cloud of bad lan- 
guage, and transferring his disreputable person and life to an 


* Lois Leggatt: a Memor. By Francis Carr, Author of “ Tried by Fire,” 
&c. London: Griffith & Farran. 
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ustralian colony. The family nurse, as it happened, had been 
times her life engaged in the in all 
the families to which Mr. Oarr introduces his readers; and 
jn the earliest of these situations, when she was a “giddy 
gitl of sixteen,” had fallen down with the baby in her 

Whether or not for the misdeed of her later life 
yegarding the will “she ought to have been hung,” as some 
one suggests, we could have wished that any penalty short 
of the extreme sentence of the law might have been assigned to 
her earlier carelessness, which resulted in inflicting upon the 
readers of “Lois’s Story” an endless recurrence of disagreeable 
meditations on some undefined deformity concerning which 
the writer was perpetually tormenting herself and as perpetually 
talking to every one who was so unfortunate as to give her a 
chance of pouring the weary Sm into their ears. The author 
seems to entertain singular ideas of the habits in thought and 

h of a refined and cultivated woman; for as such, even in- 
dinding the episode of a temporary life, to say the least of it 
eccentric, in “ the slums,” he has certainly intended to represent 
his heroine. But then his hero is not of the ordinary masculine 
type. Mr. Charlecote Charlecote, during the six years of his enjoy- 
‘ment of the Crawford estate, and as he appears in the story, is the 
jdol of London, whom all the women worship, and with whom 
half the girls are in love. He never does anything, it is true. He 
never visits his estate, and we learn incidentally that he eschews 
and despises all things athletic, since, when we first make his 
acquaintance, he is evidently and hopelessly out of condition. He 
is “both flushed and exhausted” by the labour of drawing 
a Bath chair with a lady in it up a hill, though another lady 
was helping him by pushing behind. “Heat beads stood on 
his brow ” after the unwonted effort; “the muscles of his arms 
were not under steady control.” His whole life and energies 
were, in fact, as we go on to learn, devoted to making 
love to 8 married woman. This passion was absorbing, vehe- 
ment, irresistible, and perfectly pure, although this last cha- 
racteristic was commonly overlooked social observers, who 
“ talked,” as was not unlikely, The object of this consuming 
adoration was one of the “queens of society,” with an elderly 
husband who was something in the City—“in the silk line ”— 
extremely well dressed, and, as far as the reader can discover, with- 
out an idea in her head. In some interval of reason it occurs to 
Mr. Charlecote that he might as well spend his time in another 
way, and he fiies from London to an out-of-the-way place on the 
south coast, where the only lodgings to be had were in a pair of 
semi-detached houses, one of which was at the time tenanted b 
Miss Lois Leggatt, in charge of her half-sister, Miss Elizabe 
Kentfield, the former lady being the writer of the “ journal,” the 
latter of the “ story,” which together make up this volume. Here 
Mr. Charlecote is discovered and joined by his friend Bob Anson, 
an artist, who is in search of, and who finds in Elizabeth, a sitter 
for a companion picture to one which he has already in prepara- 
tion for the Royal Academy. A year later this work in its double 
embodiment of feminine loveliness attracts all eyes in the Exhibi- 
tion, under the appropriate titles of “L’Allegro” and “11 Penseroso.” 
“Tl Penseroso” is Elizabeth, at the time in a sort of widow’s 
mourning, with sentiments to correspond, for one lover, but per- 
fectly ready to supply his place with another, whether declared 
or hypothetical. ‘The hero of the Bath chair has opportunely 
appeared, and the discovery that he is the new lodger next door is 
made “soon after eight o’clock ” on an evening which is described 
by Lois as follows :— 

The night was fair and divinely still; the star-studded sky looked 

cloudless, a crescent moon had just risen over the hills of Barrowtown, and 
hung trembling, as it seemed, between earth and heaven. Lights were 
twinkling in the distance, but where I walked the only illumination was 
that of the soft April night, of young moon, and of stars. 
It is useless to expecta novelist to let the moon alone, though if by the 
help of his own eyes and the light of nature he cannot keep clear 
of such nonsense as this, he might at least take the trouble to con- 
sult an almanack. But a restless demon of blundering hovers round 
the path of Mr. Francis Carr, and at times even attracts admira- 
tion for ingenuity in leading him astray, as when he introduces a 
Bishop with a title taken from a county—* the Bishop of East- 
shire”—a dignitary of a class hitherto unknown, we think, even 
to fiction. 

It may be convenient to anticipate events in order to get the 
love business of the story at once out of the way. Mr. Charlecote 
does not offer his hand and heart to “Il Penservso,” as what he 
supposes to be the latter is already devoted to “ L’Allegro,” her 
first cousin. Elizabeth becomes tired of waiting at last, and writes 
volume, when he ha to be engaged to marry Lois; but he 
throws her over, first and then dies. Elizabeth 
carries off “her hero ” in triumph, and passes from sight as she is 
on the point of “ sailing away to a new life on a foreign shore” 
where “I shall see the reviews,” and where also she intends to. 
indulge in the pleasures of hope, because “ Harold Charlecote’s 
intemperate habits are rapidly undermining his health, and Charlie 
is his heir-at-law.” As the bride expectant’s “ fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of” law from those of love, we may try to follow her 
as best we can. 

Old Mr. Charlecote had died as already related, and his nephew 
had inherited under his latest will. According to the usual course 
in the case of wills not executed on parchment, the instrument 
must have been proved, probate issued, and succession duty paid 
at the rate of three per cent. by Mr. Charlecote Charlecote, two 


thirds of which we may safely assume that the Exchequer did 
not see its way afterwards to refund. The probate so issued, to 
which some innocent s had now really contributed its skin, 
was “the hero’s” evidence of title to the possession of the 
Crawford estate. Six years later, Mrs. Hammond the nurse, 
having first relieved her conscience by the confession to Lois that 
she had dro her as a baby, goes on to make an entirely clean 
breast of it by the revelation as to the earlier will in 
favour of the son, and by the production of its “ scorched 
and blackened” form. This confession she repeats to Mr. 
Charlecote, who at once, after. a stormy interview with 
Lushington (L’Allegro), “disappears, leaving no trace behind him,” 
having “given up everything he: pommel unconditionally, and 

laced the whole affair without reservation in the hands of the 
amily lawyer.” His subsequent fortunes may be followed by any 
one who cares to know them; we are concerned only with his 
“ disappearance” and its attendant circumstances, the whole of 
which were compressed into a space of about nine hours. “He 
= Mrs, Hammohd what he owed her”—she was his house- 

eeper—“in gold and silver, saying that it was no longer in his 
power to draw a cheque.” As it is possible to extract some sense- 
out of this statement by assuming Mr. Charlecote’s banking account 
to have been already overdrawn, we will make the author a present 
of the hypothesis, which, we are satisfied, never occurred to him. 
“ He ”—Mr. Oharlecote, not the author—“ said that he was dead 
to all the world now,” and “ vanished into the night.” Not very 
long afterwards Mrs. Hammond died ; but in the meantime Harold 
Charlecote had entered into possession of the estate. 

By what process known to the law this transfer had been effected 
the author does not think it see to explain. That the Probate 
Court would without any evidence—for not even Mrs. Hammond had 
given any —revoke the original’grant upon the unquestionably last. 
will of the testator in favour of the earlier will, is confessedly out of 
the question, and the rapidity and details of the hero’s “disappear- 
ance” equally exclude the hypothesis of a deed of gift or voluntary 
surrender. If the author does not really suppose that a valid 
title to English landed property can be given by the production of 
an old will, which is known to be only so much waste r—or 

archment—* placed in the hands of the family lawyer,” he has 
n at considerable pains to persuade his readers that he does so. 
One feeble ray of light may certainly strike across the general 
obscurity. e destitute hero, during the period of his engage- 
ment to Lois, proposed to emigrate to Australia, and “ had no fear 
as to receiving the funds he required from the family lawyer, who 
had also been the family friend of the Charlecotes for so long.” 
Family lawyers, as a rule, are not given to advance “ funds” 
except on sufficient security ; but if Mr. Hudson was all the while 
merely humouring the fancy of a client whom he knew to be a 
fool, and administering the estate on his behalf, with Harold as 
sham owner, the money “ required ” might have been forthcominz. 
On this supposition some rational termination might have been 
made to the story, if it had ever presented itself to the author. As 
it is, Mr. Charlecote is made by Mr. Carr to “restitute” all that 
he can from the income of his six years’ “unlawful possession.” 
We do not say that “restitute” isa bad word. On the contrary, 
it would by analogy be a very tolerable word, as words go, if only 
it happened to exist. But before Mr. Francis Carr takes upon 
himself the responsibility of adding new words to the English 
language, we should recommend him to learn to make a better use 
than he has done in Lois Leggatt of the words which its 
vocabulary already contains. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CURIOUS CHARACTERS AND 
PLEASANT PLACES.* 


T is not unpleasant to be sometimes reminded by the appearance 
of a book of travel written with greater fidelity and wider 
knowledge than is usually found, how little we know of the world, 
and how large it really is. This is especially the case with the 
great continent of North America. It isa country which, from 
the enormous number of books written about it, from our own per- 
sonal experience, and from hearsay, we seem to know sv thoroughly, 
but in reality know so superficially. When we cross the Atlantic 
it is to hurry from one great city to another, from New York to 
Chicago, from Chicago to St. Louis ; to stand agape before big 
hotels; to wonder at the growth of big cities. When we sit down 
to write our travels we hurl these cities with their thousands and 
millions of facts, bricks, and people at the heads of our readers. 
American cities do not, however, make up the whole, nor even a 
large part, of American life. Life in America is, as everywhere 
many-sided. There is one side of it—the country life—where 

the fatal dollar has little authority, and the people remain as quiet 
and as contented as the men of Laish. It is a side which travellers 
seldom see, and which the world never associates with the 
American character. We know something of it from the pages of 
Hawthorne, Holmes, and Longfellow ; we may guess at something 
of it from American novels. Among people, dwellers in the 
older States, quiet farmers, residents in the little towns, the 
descendants of the first settlers, there rg et the Puritanic 
spirit; they are, we gather from t authorities, 
inordinately proud of their independence; they are also, we 
* Recollections of Curious Characters and Pleasant Places. By Charles 
Lanman, Author of “A Summer in the Wilderness,” &c. &c. Edinburgh : 

David Douglas. 1881. 
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suspect, firmly persuaded that all noble, all things 

t, all things splendid grow naturally and produce their finest 
ae on American soil. The book before us is chiefly interesting 
from the glimpses it affords of these — laces. For instance, 
who among us knows anything about Block Island? It lies at the 
junction of Long Island Sound and Naragansett Bay, among 
a whole group of islands and peninsulas, and opposite to a pictu- 
xesquely broken coast which no English travellers have visited ; it 
avas here that Dana laid the scene of his story, “The Buccaneer.” __ 

The island lies nine leagues away, 

Along the solitary shore 

craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean’s roar, 

Save where the bold wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 
Otis nine leagues from Newport, and is nine miles long; it isinhabited 
‘by a thousand people who farm and fish and are “ wreckers ”; that 
is, they do not encourage and stimulate the wrecking of ships, like 
former professors of wrecking, but they assist ships that are wrecked ; 
ithey are a clannish race, they are fond of religious exercises, and 
entertain a healthy contempt for politics. ey are excellent 
doatmen, and build their own boats, which are said to be the 
safest in the world for rough weather. They are described as 
being “ me ends, deep, from fifteen to thirty feet long, and 
carry much t, have one or two sails, but never a jib, and 
always open, very stout, range from two to ten tons burden, 
Teun nearer the wind than any other, and seldom or never cast an 
anchor.” The island has quite a long and picturesque history of 
its own connected with Indians, French wars, and the War of 
Independence, and it boasts a veritable ghost, perfectly unique of its 
kind. Some of us may have read the ghastly story of the ill-fated 
Palatine. It has been narrated, with variations, in verse by 
Whittier as well as Dana; but, as the works of these poets are 
not in every English library, it will be new to many to learn that 
regularly every Phen on the day of the Palatine’s destruction, a 
spectral ship in flames appears off the shore. The ghost of a burning 
wessel is a form of apparition the like of which we never re- 
anember to have seen. Vanderdecken is no longer the sole pos- 
-sessor of a spectre in timber. Every one, again, who has steamed 
up or down the St. Lawrence must remember the low-lying shores 
of that great unknown land, Anticosti, where, once in a way, an 
Englishman or American spends a summer in fishing and shooting, 
but which otherwise is left altogether alone and neglected. It is 
a hundred and twenty miles long and thirty wide; its soil is 
fertile ; it has great rivers swarming with salmon and trout; it 
has wide forests; there is bear-hunting and there are foxes and 
martens; its climate is severe, but not apparently worse than that 
of the province of Quebec, where a good many Aabitans manage 
to getalong. The whole population of this great island is stated 
Mr. Lanman to be a hundred; another authority makes it 

forty ; and its resources are entirely undeveloped. The island has, 
however, a hero, about whose name stories are gathering, quite ac- 
cording to the scientific development of legend ; they would already, 
says Mr. Lanman, fill a volume. The name of this demigod was 
Louis Gamache; he was born in 1790, and spent twenty years of 
Ais life as a sailor; then he tried business of some kind at the 
little Canadian watering-place of Rimouski on the Gaspé shore. 
Failing in this pursuit, he became misanthropic, and went across 
the water to Anticosti, where he lived for the rest of his life. He 
married there ; his first wife was quickly killed by the cold and 
solitude; his second was frozen to death with his two children. 
Then he cared not for any further intercourse with men, but lived 
alone with a half-bred Frenchman for his only companion. It is 
difficult from the selection of the stories made by Mr. Lanman to 
understand how he achieved his reputation of ogre, pirate, hermit, 
and wizard. But then Mr. Lanman is better when he talks about 
places than when he tells stories. The interesting fact remains 
that Anticosti is provided for all time with its hero of legend. 

There is also a chapter in the book on “ Forest Recollections,” 
which makes one realize in some measure how North America is 
still, after all these years of clearings‘and settlements, covered from 
North to South by thick forests, which vary in character with 
-every State and every degree of latitude. Thus there are the live- 
oak forests of Florida :— 

The trees grow to a t size, are for the number of their limbs 
and for being free frome’ os astringent es and having congregafed into a 
colony, other trees of various kinds seem to have gathered around them for 
iprotection ; and as they all stand with branches interlocked, the oaks wave 
their magnificent grey mosses against the sky, while jessamines and other 
‘vines in wonderful profusion spread themselves into fantastic festoons and 
fijl the surrounding air with a grateful fragrance. The birds are also very 
numerous, and, vying with each other in their sweet singing, inspire the 
heart of the listener with delizht; and as he passes out into the barren 
‘woods, now more barren than before, he feels that he has had a glimpse, ai 
least, of a scene allied to Paradise. 

Again, there are the cypress forests of the Southern States :— 

The American cypress is a different species from that which has acquired 
-& mournful celebrity in Europe. It is more stupendous in size, growing 
out of a submerged soil, rearing its cone-shaped form to the height of two 
hundred feet, at the top of which it spre great masses of horizontal 
branches, dense and fragrant. It delights to wrap itself in the heavy and 

robes of flowing moss, which seems to vie with the cypress in growth, 
athe one stretching aspiringly up, and the other moi down, as if 
finding solace in the compani p of the giant trees. 
‘Then there are the “ pine barrens” of North Carolina; there are the 
maple woods which grow all over America, colouring all its hill-sides 
in autumn with crimson and golden hues; there are the countless 
acres covered with pines in the North; there are the cotton-wood 


forests of the Lower Mississippi; there are the “ oak openings” of 
Michigan ; the red-wood forests of California ; aud, to mention no 
more, that remarkable district of Ohio called the Black Swamp 
where the trees grow to a height of one hundred and seventy 
feet, all close together, so as to exclude the light, with their rooig 
in a thick black soil partly submerged in water; this is, alone of 
all the forests mentioned by our author, not attractive. One feels 
as if even the Great Dismal Swamp itself, where there is at least 
ag air, with the pleasant smell of the pines, would be pre- 
erable. 
Mr. Lanman takes us to other strange places ; to the port where 
ships monopolize the trade in sea-elephant oil; they go fortheir 
to “Desolation,” a name which applies to the islands south of 
Kerguelen, and which we to be about as cheerless a spot to 
winter in as even Mark Tapley would desire. We are also taken 
to the salmon fishing on the Jacques Cartier River, near Quebec, 
which ought to be better known to English sportsmen; to the 
Potomac; to Montauk Point, which certainly seems to be what the 
author describes it—“ the pleasantest place in the world”; to 
Gardiner’s Island, near Block Island; to the quiet old town of 
Stratford-on-Housatonic, with its little literary history; and a 
dozen other places of which none of us know anything. Again, 
there are, even in the States, men who have failed. America is not 
for every one a country paved with gold. Probably success is ag 
difficult, and requires as much ability, courage, and quick sight, in 
the States as at home. Naturally, we hear little of the men who have 
not succeeded. Like the bent pins and the broken needles, they 
vanish and are no more seen, But we learn from Mr. Lanman 
what becomes of some of them. They enter the Civil Service at 
Washington, where the clerks form the largest part of the popula-~ 
tion. The service is regarded as a refuge for the destitute; among 
those employed in the various departments are men who have lost 
their fortunes, and men who have made their one bid for success 
and failed; men who would have been great scholars, poets, 
painters, novelists, and what not, but have not succeeded in im- 
pressing their greatness on the world; women who have “come 
down”; women who are widowed and orphaned ; young men who 
use the service as a stepping-stone to a more ambitious pursuit, 
They are hard-worked, and have long hours; they enjoy no social 
position ; their pay is small; their stay in the service is no longer 
they find unavoidable. Certainly, had one the choice, 
Somerset House is better than Washington. Some of the bitter- 
ness in Mr. Lanman’s sketch looks like the result of personal 
experience. 
he book is written in a quiet, faithful style. Mr. Lanman never 
tries to be funny, or brilliant, or epigrammatic, or fine; but he 
conscientiously notes down all that he has seen and what he 
knows. We were not, we confess, previously acquainted with his 
name; but an anonymous writer in a preface tells us all about him, 
He has been, it appears, successively journalist, editor, librarian, 
and “ Examiner of Depositaries”; he has always been an angler, 
an artist, and an enthusiastic tramp; he is now American Secretary 
of the Japanese Legation at Washington. He has written a 
quantity of books, some of them reminiscences of journeys, some 
of the biographical, official, directory kind ; and is evidently a man 
t industry, patience, and activity, with an eye for scenery, 
colour, sunshine, and form. If he had been born in England, he 
would have become a leading member of a local Archeological 
Society, and would have been great on county history. We are 
much obliged to him for a pleasant and instructive volume, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
VI. 
RouND the Yule Log is a collection of pen folk and 
fairy tales, collected by Asbjérnsen and translated by Mr. 
H. L. Braekstad (Sumpson Low and Co.) Mr. E. W. Gosse con- 
tributes a brief preface, with an interesting biographical account 


- of Peter Christen Asbjérnsen, He was born in 1812, and before 


he was tweaty years old he and his friend Moe, now Bishop of 
Christianssand, began to collect and write down the tales which 
Norwegian ts tell round the fire in the winter evenings. In 
1838 Asbjérnsen published a few of his gleanings. Norwegian 
Folk and Fairy Tales saw the light in 1842; a new selection, 
written by Asbjérnsen, appeared in 1871; and there have been 
two other volumes about the “‘ nymphs or sirens which haunt the 
high sparse woods and mountain dairies.” A siren seems rather 
out of her element so far from the sea, but the Norse Huldre pro- 
bably answer better to our fairies and the Nereids of modern 
Greece. The stories in Rownd the Yule Log are translated by 
Mr. Braekstad from four of these Norwegian collections. Sir 
G. W. Dasent has already made English nurseries and English 
students of the comparative mythol of European peasants 
familiar with many Scandinavian fairy tales. Sir George Dasent’s 
first volume, Zales from the Norse, translated or paraphrased from 
Asbjérnsen and Moe, was almost the best fairy-tale book extant in 
English ; and the preface is not even now a a after all 
the collections that have since been made in Russia, Italy, Greece, 
Zululand, Spain, and all the theories of mérchen that have been 
published. Phe Tales from the Norse are now, we believe, 
and have for some time been, out of print. Meanwhile 
the tales rendered into English by Mr. Braekstad may be most 
heartily recommended both to children and to amateurs of story- 
comparing. The devil among the Norwegian peasants has fallen 
heir to many of the qualities of trolls and of the lesser imps 
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in German tales. Thus he is induced by a boy to get into a 
hollow nut, and, Eke the spirit beguiled by Virgilius the 
enchanter, he cannot out again. ‘The Man who was Going 
to Mind the House” is one of the comig, not a sample of the 
supernatural common to all the peasants of Europe, 
perhaps of Asia, “The Giant who had no Heart” is a fine variant 
of a fairy-tale so old that it was traditional in the Egypt of 
Ramses II. In this tale comes Askeladen, “the youngest son, a 
sort of male Cinderella.” The conjecture may be hazarded that 
Askeladen represented the youngest child to whom, by the custom 
of “ Junior-right,” the family hearth comes as heritage on the death 
of the father, ‘The youngest son is the successful son in a-‘Scythian 
méarchen preserved by Herodotus. In this same story comes an 
incident fouiliar in the lore of the African Namaquas, where an 
elephant plays the part of the Giant ; and here, too, is an expression 
* which Aischylus puts into the mouth of his Eumenides. The same 
story has its Scotch el in Nicht, Nought, Nothing, in the 
Celtic Battle of the Birds, and in the Russian Tsar Morskoi. So 
-.story-comparers ome to be happy enough in the company of “ The 
Giant who had no ” or, at least, no heart in his body. Children 
will find his legend most exciting, and this is only an example, 
chosen at random, of what Mr. Braekstad has to offer them. In 
short, this book, with its very varied contents, may be recom- 
amended as likely to prove an acceptable present in most houses, 

The Great Historic Galleries of England (edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower. Sampson Low and Co.) is a splendid and de- 
sirable gift-book. Photography has reproduced an exquisite 

up of miniatures for the frontispiece with surprising success. 
ere is the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, thrice re- 
ted; and there are some beautiful ladies of the house of 
oward in her company. There are not less interesting, but far 
older, miniatures of Elizabeth’s time, by Isaac Oliver; and many 
othfers of the age of Louis XIV., remarkable for breadth com- 
bined with extraordinary minuteness. Miniatures by Holbein 
too, portraits of Henry VIII., Catherine Howard, and others, 
have great historical as well as artistic interest. We also admire 
# beautiful reproduction of Reynolds’s ‘George Howard, Lord 
Morpeth,” in spite of the surface cracks and blisters. Greuze, 
Mantegna, Romney, and Gainsborough are all represented by well- 
chosen examples; but the Stuart, Tudor, and other miniatures 
make the chief value and distinction of the book. 

Messrs, Paul, Trench, and Co. publish an illustrated edition of 
Lord Lytton’s Lucile, a poem dear to Miss Braddon’s heroines, 
The drawings are designed and engraved by American artists. 
The designer of the woodcut on p. 179 has clearly never seen a 
roulette-table, nor has he su: ed in reproducing one from his 
inner consciousness. He has drawn a very narrow table, unmarked, 
and covered with a table-cloth. The company are behaving as 
os never do in real life. Some of the landscapes are graceful, 

all are quite worthy of the art of the poem. 

The Etcher (Sampson Low and Co.) contains thirty-six exam- 
ples of the original etched work of modern artists. M. Lhermite’s 
“La Boucherie” is a vigorous and legitimate success.. Mr. 
Slocombe’s haymaking girl is what the poet calls a ‘ too-too 
woman,” rather too prettily drooping. Mr. Ball’s “ Benfleet 
Marsh ” is a beautiful pensive English scene, and Mr. Watson has 
an § ble reminiscence of Méryon. Mr. Strang is clearly a 
pupil of M. Le Gros’s, and a very clever pupil, too. In short, 
- is a pleasant collection of clever works in black and 
white. 

Men of Mark (same publishers) contains many lifelike effigies 
of distinguished people, priests, politicians, judges, soldiers, 
artists, but no authors, except Mr. Gladstone and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who are authors in their hours of leisure, and Serjeant 
Ballantine, who is about to sacrifice to the literary Muse of 
memoirs. 

In Times of Peril; a Tale of India (G. A. Henty. Griffith 
.and Farran).—The “ times of peril” referred to were those of the 
Mutiny. Mr. Henty has described the horrors with spirit, and 
can interest us anew even in the details of Lucknow and Cawn- 

re, which we all know so well. Warfare is, it. would seem 

wever, no barrier to love-making. The two young ladies of the 
party become just at the outbreak of the Mutiny; their 
two brothers fall in love with two sisters during the siege of 
Lucknow ; and on the return of the two families to England the 
heads of both become united in’ matrimony. The story would 
shave been quite as good had some of these rather promiscuous 
weddings been left out. The characters get sunk in the ad- 
ventures, and who can be interested in persons who are invariably 
dracketed as “Captains Dunlop and Manners ” ? 

How 45, bee @ Hero (Author of “ Clarey’s Confirmation,” 
&c. §.P.C.K.).—This small book has a good deal of merit in 
many ways, but it is spoilt by the preternatural virtue of its 
hero. Not only does he behave like an angel, after a very short 
Struggle, to a boy who has been extremely di ble to him, 
but a few years later he gives up a chance of getting a scholarshi; 
at a public school for the sake of giving his little sister the air an 
exercise necessary to her health. Nor is this all; for when he is 
grown up and has absolutely gained a scholarship at Cambridge, 
he is a second time forced to put his desires aside and accept a 
clerkship, as his fathet has most inopportunely injured his hand 
and cannot work himself. Surely no boy was ever so unfor- 
tunate; and we cannot help a if the sacrifices were 
=v thrown in to lead up to ter Willy taking orders 


Lads and Lasses of Langley (Charlotte M. Yonge. Walter 


-was not, as might be supposed, Aunt Kezia’s testamentary 


Smith),—The story at the beginning of this book is evidently in- 
tended for very small children, for whom it is very suitable; but 
the two other tales are more complicated and theological, and do 
not harmonize well with “Cheap Jack.” This is the greater pity, 
as simple stories which little children can read to themselves are 


much needed. 

Young Marmaduke: a Story of the Reign of Terror (W. H. 
Davenport Adams. Marcus Ward).—It is hardly possible that 
any incidents of the French Revolution should be dull, and the 
have certainly not become so in the hands of Mr. Davenport 
Adams. He has drawn a vivid picture of the perils of « you 
Englishman in Paris in ’94, and of the scenes he saw and too 
Ragland Of course, in the end his hero escapes and returns to 


Flotsam and Jetsam (H. Wothem. Griffith and Farran).—It 
seems hardly worth while to bring a little boy all the way from 
India merely to lose him at Paddington Station for about twenty 
years. This, however, was the fate of Jack Armstrong, who, 
aided by his virtues, fell upon his feet, and made as good a thing of 
his life as if he had been delivered straight into the hands of his 
uncle at Berwick. Better, indeed; for his younger brother, who 
arrived safely at his destination, took to bad ways and was looked 
coldly upon by his family. 

Dorothy ; or, Getting One's Own Way (Ger. Mowbray and 
Co.)—Dorothy was a young person who, after conducting herself 
properly and pleasantly for many years, suddenly took a naughty 
tit, refused to learn her lessons, told fibs, and was cross to her 
nurse and governess. It needed many months of lying down to 
restore her to her original pinnacle of virtue. 

Holiday-Time at Forest-House (Llustrated by T. Pym. Marcus 
Ward).—The illustrations to this small book are superior to the 
ordinary run, and perhaps the same may be said of the letter- 
press. The excitement of the holiday-time was made up of the 
small trifles that seem so important to children, and in which 
their grown-up belongings are forced to take an interest. The 
language is simple and natural, 

Aunt Kezia’s Will (S. M. Sitwell. S.P.O.K.)—The “ 
position of her property, but her resolute frame of mind, only 
softened by the charms of her little blind niece. The story is 
prettily told and well adapted for reading to the poor. 

We have to acknowledge Old Nursery Songs (Warne and 
Co.), and the Children’s Kettle Drum (Dean and Son), both 
copiously, rather than cleverly, illustrated. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


i ie centenary. celebration of American independence has pro- 
duced a multitude of publications more or less valuable in 
their way, and the harvest, it seems, is not yet completely gleaned. 
We have received this month two books dealing at no little length 
with separate portions of the War of Independence. It is curious 
and,somewhat characteristic that by very far the smaller and less 
pretentious of these is that which relates the critical events of the 
tinal campaign, the struggle which, terminating in the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, practically compelled Great Britain 
forthwith to abandon her endeavour to reclaim her American pos- 
sessions. The story is not ill told, and @ permanent ie- 
torical interest. No historian, certainly. no school of historians, 
not even the whitewashers of our own day, has falsified facts 
and misrepresented the course of events so systematically as 
have the annalists of the United States. In truth, till the 
Civil War, they had so little in the way of military glory to 
boast of, that not only did they make the very most of every 
trifling success obtained, and minimize the assistance received from 
allies or from fortune, but they naturally saw all American wars 
through such spectacles as those of the Spanish hidalgo who 
desired to ee gad cherries to the size of plums. Even in dealing 
with the Civil War Northern writers, almost without exception, 
studiously keep out of view the great fact which renders the Northern 
victory somewhat inglorious in European eyes. Except where 
vast distances prevent its bringing its force really to bear, no 
European nation would dream of beating very loudly of a 
conquest, no matter how complete, effected by a Power out- 
numbering its opponents by three or four to one, and ing re- 
sources even more disproportionate than its numbers. But in the 
War of Independence the colonists were engaged with one of the 
first Powers of the world, and were long prone to boast that 
“The British can whip all the world, and we can whip the 
British.” That they were no more opposed in 1780 than in 1812 
to the whole force of Great Britain few American schoolboys 
know, and only the best-educated of American citizens remember. 
That it was not by her colonies, but by France and Spain united 
with them, that Great Britain was at last overcome, is a fact 
which no historian of the Yorktown campaign can well ignore, 
and which in one of the volumes before us (1) is so clearly brought 
out that even American readers can hardly fail to recognize it. 
Washington's previous successes were, no doubt, highly honour- 
able to him; though those who have studied the original docu- 


ments of the time are often inclined to think that one-half the 


(1) The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. 
By Henry P. Johnston, Author of Mey of 1776 around New 
ork : 


Yerk and Brooklyn.” Illustrated. New Harper & Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
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while that vast ocean, then practically six times as wide as now, 
‘was commanded by British fleets was the maintenance of war at 
‘such a distance practicable. From the moment when Great 
Britain was opposed at sea to the combined fleets of France ard 
Spain, greatly outnumbering her own, as well as to the combined 
‘forces of France and America on land, did the struggle visibly 
become hopeless. It was rather by Rochambeau than by 
- Washington that Cornwallis was forced to surrender. -And there 
is one other impression which a careful perusal of the story told 
from an American standpoint in the volume before us must leave, 
we think, upon every impartial mind. Had Lord Cornwallis 
commanded from the- first the British armies beyond the Atlantic, 
it is not improbable that the fortune of the struggle might have 
been very different and its event reversed. The other volume 
before us (2) records with extreme and almost absurd minuteness 
a single third-rate engagement between local forces on the borders 
of the Carolinas. It throws incidentally a striking light upon a 
fact too generally minimized, if not forgotten, by American his- 
torians, and thoroughly overlooked by those Englishmen who 
take sometimes a chivalrous, sometimes a simply unpatriotic, 
pleasure in exalting the victories gained by the Americans in the 
cause of freedom and nationality. That fact is that the term we 
have er was at the time wholly inapplicable to our an- 
nist. e had to deal, not with the American people, but 
with rebels, Our Transatlantic enemies were rebels, not merely 
because they bore arms against their legitimate sovereign, but 
because they were a faction, though a majority, and not a 
er There were in the colonies, and jally in the South, 
alists by the thousand, whom England never knew how to 
utilize and whom she requited with signal ingratitude. Their story 
is the story of the Transvaal loyalists written in yet more striking 
characters and on a far larger scale. The true heroes of King’s 
Mountain were not the superior force of rebels who assailed the 
gallant little band of loyalists, but those who stood up against 
overwhelming numbers for the King and for the law, and whom the 
nt historian of the conflict overwhelms with abuse. Even his 
bitter prejudice cannot conceal the truth that, whereas any decent 
soldiers or militia would have done all that was done by the con- 
querors, the party at last overwhelmed by numbers displayed 
signal courage and conduct. That the so-called Tories were guilty 
of many cruel and lawless acts, no rational man will deny. But 
‘it is equally undeniable that for one crime committed by them 
fifty were perpetrated upon them, and that the treatment of the 
loyalists leaves a stain upon the character of the American 
nation, upon more than one of its favourite generals, and upon its 
Congress. It must be remembered that those who fight for the 
law, for their Sovereign, and for the tlag under which they were 
born, are always individually in the right. It is always a question 
whether rebellion be or be not justifiable, but it can never be a ques- 
‘tion whether men have a right to do their utmost to hold by the 
sword the privileges and the nationality to which they are eu.:i- 
tled by law and by birth; and in treating loyal subjects of King 
George as traitors to Congress, the American revolutionists violated 
every principle of civilized war. It is only for the light it throws 
7 is aspect of the struggle that the volume upon the combat 
ing’s Mountain deserves the slightest attention. The incident 
‘in i was trivial, little more than a local skirmish, having no 
bearing whatever upon the general fortunes of the war; and the 
expansion of its story into a heavy octavo volume is one of the 
most monstrous of those exaggerations which characterize 
American history. 
We have to notice two small volumes evidently intended as 
of a somewhat lengthy series of Campaigns of the Civil War. 
Mr. Nicolay deals with The Outbreak of the Rebellion (3) in the 
language of a man who has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, 
repeating all the nonsense about treason and conspiracy whic 
at thot, outset of the conflict was in v among fanatic 
Federalists, bat which certainly neither Mr. Seward nor Mr. 
Lincoln—hardly any man of intelligence in the party—freely as 
they used it, believed fora moment. All the discussions that pre- 
ceded secession were carried on with as much publicity as if there 
had been no more doubt of the practical power than of the 
technical right of Sovereign States to dissolve the Union. 
‘Mr. Nicolay has not the excuse of those who first gave 
currency to these expressions of sectional and party animosity. 
The unanimous adhesion of the Southern people to the vote of 
the majority in each State not merely refuted such charges, but 
rendered them ridiculous. Never was a nation more unanimous ; 
and a conspiracy of six millions of people, of four hundred thousand 


(2) King’s Mountain and its Heroes: History of the Battle of King’s 
in, October 7, 1780, and the events which led to it. By L. C. Draper, 
LL.D. ed. Cincinnati: P.G. Thomson. London: Sampson 


- (3) The Outbreak of the Rebellion. By John G. Nicolay, Private 
Secretary to President Lincoln. New York: 8. Scribner’s Sons. London : 
Tribner & Co. 1881. * 


volunteer soldiers, is something more than a contradiction in terms, 
What he expected from a writer capable of repeating such 
tulant absurdities after twenty years of reflection no one can wel] 
oubt. But Mr. Nicolay’s language is not his worst offence. Hig 
misrepresentations of fact are as monstrous as his misuse of words, 
Throughout he strives to represent a great national movement as 
the fruit of the selfish intrigues of a few exasperated politicians; and 
the result is that those who have read nothing whatever about 
the matter will know more than those who take their views on 
trust from a work like this. It is a public misfortune that from 
such party pamphlets the rising generation of Americans should 
derive their conception of the greatest event in their history, and 
their estimate of a section of their countrymen of whom an 
country might well be proud. General Force's story of the Western 
Campaign, from the capture of Fort Henry to the battle of 
Corinth (4), has at least the merit of brevity, and gives perhaps as 
good an idea of the general outlines of that most important portion 
of the conflict as could be afforded in so small aspace. No part of 
the Civil War was, from a military point of view, more interesting 
or more momentous. The campaigns in Virginia were not only 
dishonourable, but disastrous to the North. Nota single victory, 
save that of Gettysburg, was won by the Army of the Potomac 
from Manassas to Five Forks; and the capture of Richmond 
would, save on political m=: have been at an earlier period, 
before the army of Northern Virginia was shut up within the 
lines and cut off from retreat to the southward,a matter of 
secon moment. The fate of the war really turned on the 
wer of the Confederates to hold the line of the Mississippi. 
hat they could not do this, that the cutting of the Confederacy 
in twain was a mere matter of time, was demonstrated when the 
Southern army was driven back step by step from Southern 
Kentucky to Northern Alabama. 

The charge of undue brevity cannot be made against the enormous 
volume of eleven hundred pages in which Dr. Brockett has described 
in minute detail the glories of Our Western Empire(5). The sub- 
ject is as big as the volume, and the treatment almost as heavy. 

truth, the gigantic size of their domain presses strangely on the 
American imagination. Scarcely any Transatlantic philosopher's 
mind is strong enough, scarcely any poet’s spirit is sufficiently origi- 
nal and independent, to clear itself of this oppressive sense of mere 


‘size. From Mr. Lowell down to the dullest stump orator of his 


native State, every American seems to have prairie on the brain. 
After all, no small part of this gigantic area is almost as worthless 
as the Sahara. American pride in the Alkali Desert is scarcely 
less ridiculous than would be a negro’s vaunting of that vast 
African sea of sand. But on every side of that salt waste lie 
great regions in whose praise a poet may well be eloquent. The 
varied beauty and grandeur of the scenery, the wide range of 
climate, the multiform character and inexhaustible mass of re- 
sources of every: kind, the natural wealth of the Pacific coast, 
cannot be fully set forth even in so monstrous a volume as the one 
before us; and the western half of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, though far tamer and more monotonous in character, 
is in its way a scarcely less magnificent subject of con- 
templation. But the author has done his best to dwarf 
his subject and weary his readers. He has gone into every 
petty detail at tedious length, and the accumulation of facts 
which in themselves are useful and even interesting becomes 
insufferably wearisome before the reader has got. through half 
a dozen of the fifty chapters. All that can be said of every 
form of agriculture actually practised or capable of being in- 
troduced, of every form of mine, of ranches with their thou- 
sands of cattle, of prairies wholly occupied by the vast wheat- 
fields of a single owner, of mountain, lake, and river, rock and 
desert, giant falls and boiling sulphur-springs, giant trees, and pre- 
cipices two thousand feet in sheer descent, the author is careful 
to say, aud leave nothing unsaid. The result is that the book 
reads like a catalogue or inventory, magnified on a truly American 
scale, and becomes too ponderous for perusal and too clumsy for 
reference. 

It was certainly right and useful to print a journal of 
the debates which in the first Senate of the United 
States (6). The existence of such a document sufficiently justifies 
its preservation, and renders its publication a service to posterity. 
But with the work itself we are, we confess, somewhat dis- 
appointed. It is at best merely a fragment of those materials for 
history in which the last two centuries so abound that the histo- 
rian’s difficulty can never be to find, but rather to sift, from amo 
the enormous mass what he has leisure to peruse and cannot affo 
to omit. Nine-tenths of the matter which Senator Maclay so 
carefully preserved has already lost all interest or value even 
for the historian. Here and there, perhaps, a dozen consecu- 
tive pages are worth reading, though even these are wearisome. 
But, despite the entertaining scenes it records, and the view it 

ives us of the first development of constitutional politics in the 
States, it is a book that in these days no man has time to read or 
would care to remember. The subjects of discussion were for the 


(4) From Fort Henry to Corinth. By M. F. Force, late Brigadier- 
General U.S.V. New York: S. Scribner's Sons. London: Tribner & Co. 
188r. 

(5) Our Western Empire; or, the New West beyond the Mississippi. By 
L. 4 Brockett, A.M., M.D. Illustrated. Philadelphia : Bradley, Gar- 
retson, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 


(6) Sketches of Debate in the First Senate of the United States in 1789- 
gore. By William Maclay, a Senator from Pennsylvania. Edited by 
G. W. Harris. Harrisburg: Lane 8S. Hart. 
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“glory of the Commander-in-chief is derived from the disgrace or 3 
i it of his countrymen, and much of the rest from the imbe- a] 
cility of too many of the British commanders. Wellington’s de- ' 
spaces are full of complaints of his Spanish allies and of h 
deficient support received from the Government at home. 2 | 
bears testimony, equally emphatic, to the waver- é 
‘ing loyalty of is troops, to frequent meanness of the 4 
‘States, and to the incapacity of Congress. His chief ibe 
ally, no doubt, was the three thousand miles of sea that ey 
intervened: between the British forces and their real base. Only 
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most trivial ; and the debates to which they gave rise are re- 
0! at excessive and disproportionate length. One of the most 
exciting and of these arose on the question whether the 
President should be called “ His Highness” or “ His Excellency,” 
or should bear no distinctive title whatever; and the Republican 
Benthamist nonsense talked on the one side is hardly more con-' 
temptible than the arguments employed to vindicate the main- 
tenance of official rank and dignity on the other. ; 

From Canal Boy to President (7) is the kind of sensational 
title that appeals to the popular taste of American readers, and 
fairly indicates the author's treatment of General Garfield’s career. 
There can be little doubt that, whatever the disadvantages against . 
which a poor and ambitious man has to struggle in the United 
States, as elsewhere, during the earlier stages of his upward pro- 
gress, an ex-rail-splitter or ex-ploughboy has in the latter portion 
of his life great and almost countervailing advantages. It was no 
trivial weight in the Republican scale that General Hancock was 
by birth and education a gentleman, and that his opponent was a 
self-educated man. Nevertheless, the career of General Garfield re- 
flected no little honour on one who, like so many of the leading 
spirits of America in every department of life, rose literally from 
the ranks, and, unlike too many of his contemporaries, rose by 
means as creditable as the end. The book will be doubtless in- 
teresting to ambitious and clever English youths ; and, if not poli- 
tically instructive nor biographically valuable, it is readable, and 
likely to leave an impression on the memory of readers young 
enough to be impressed by works of such a character. . 

Of those Shakspearian commentaries wherein American literature 
is as prolific as that of England or Germany we have two—a 
Shakspeare Phrase-Book (8), and a treatise on that interminable 
question The Mystery of Hamlet (9). 

Of scientific and educational works, perhaps the most interesting 
on our list this month is that of Mr. McCardy on the relations of 
the Aryan and Semitic languages (10) ; an elaborate endeavour to 
prove a common origin for the two great families of speech that 
took their a in that Oficina Gentium—the lands west of the 
Euphrates, Unfortunately all the words of Arabic, Hebrew, and 
other less familiar languages are printed only in their native 
character, and are unreadable therefore to all but professed 
students of Oriental tongues. This is likely, we fear, to hinder 
7 much the circulation of a work that would otherwise have 

interest for many who have studied but at second-hand the 
topic of the origin of human speech. 

. Hardy’s Elements of Quaternions (11) and Dr. Byerly’s 
Integral Calculus (12) are works of high mathematical pretension. 

The Dictionary of Education (13) is something between a hand- 
book and an encyclopedia for the use of teachers. 

Mr. Monteith’s Popular Science Reader (14) touches hastily on 
all sorts of subjects interesting to schoolboys, from the habits of 
the salmon to the construction of the Merrimac and Monitor. 

The Brief History of Ancient Peoples (15), published by Messrs. 
Barnes and Co., and Mr. Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation (16) 
hardly belong to literature. The same may perhaps be said, from 
another point. of view, of Mr. Barbour’s exceedingly elaborate 
description of Florida (17), certified by official authority and 
evidently intended to attract settlers or visitors to one of the least 
developed and least known of the Southern States, one whose 
climate, soil, and productions bear a very exceptional character and 
have attractions which, whether equal or not to those of her rivals, 
are altogether peculiar to herself. ' 

Mr. Glass’s World (18) is something between a handbook and 
a book of travel. Mrs. Dahlgren’s South Sea Sketches (19) are 
maguedy miscalled, dealing almost exclusively with Chili and 

eru. 


(7) From Canal Boy to President; or, the Boyhood and Manhood of 
James A. Garfield, By H. Alger, jun., Author of “ Ragged Dick,” &c. 
se ew York: Anderson & Co. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 
1881. 


(8) The Shakspeare Phrase-Book. By John Bartlett. London: Mac- 


(9) The Myst . of Hamlet : an Attempt to Solve‘an Old Problem. 
By award P. Vining. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
B. Quaritch. 

(10) Aryo-Semitic Speech : a Study in Linguistic Archeology. By J. F. 
McUardy. Andover: W. F. : Tritbner & Co. 1881. 

11) Elements of Quaternions. By A.S. Hardy, Ph.D. B : 

(12) Elements of the Integral Calculus; with a Key to the Solution o 
Differential Equations. By W. E. Byerly, Ph.D. Boston: Gum, Heath, 

188r. 

(13) The Dictionary of Education and Instruction. By H. Kiddle and 
ads Schem, New York; Steiger & Co, London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(14) Popular Science Reader. By J. Monteith. New York: B 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. hen. 

(15) A Brief History of Ancient Peoples; with an Account of their 
Monuments, Literature, and Manners. New York : Barnes & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(16) Punctuation, and other Typographical Matters; for the Use of 
Printers, Authors, Teachers, and fete By M. ‘I. bielow. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

(17) Florida: for Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers. By G. M. Barbour. 
Tinetrated. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

(18) The World: Round’it and Over it. By Chester Glass. Illustra 
Rose Belford Publishing Co. 

19) South Sea Sketches: a Narrative. By Mrs. M. V. Dahlgren. 
Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co 1881. 


Two volumes are devoted to Spain. The first isa history by Pro- 
fessor Harrison (20), apparently intended for the elder classes of 
schools and the students of American colleges, and perhaps as full as 
is desirable in such a work, considering the variety and number of 
subjects that form the curriculum of Transatlantic Siucation. 
Spain and the Spaniards (21) is a lively but somewhat too a 
description of the actual present attractions, amusements, an life 
of the Peninsula. 

Of American novels Homoselle (22), My First Holiday (23), 
and The Land of Gold (24), a tale of the earliest Californian 
settlers, are, on the whole, favourable examples. 


(20) Spain. By J. A. Harrison. Illustrated. Boston: Lothrop & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. . 

21) Spain and the Spaniards. By W. W. Cady. From the Italian 
of E. de Amicis. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 

(22) Round Robin Series—Homoselle. Boston : Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 188. 

(22) My First Holiday; or, Letters Home from Colorado, Utah, and 
California. By Caroline H. Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 188r. 

(24) The Land of Gold: a Tale of "49. By G.G.Spurr. Illustrated. 
Boston: Williams & Co. London: Tritoner & Co. 1881. 
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